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The following pages form an attempt to present 
in brief and convenient shape the more salient 
points of Cardinal Newman's career. Wherever 
it has been possible, the Cardinal has been left 
to tell the story for himself, in the shape of extracts 
from his "Apologia." The Eev. T. Mozley's 
" Reminiscences " have also been laid under con- 
tribution. For the particulars of Father Dominic, 
the Passionist, I have to thank the Rev. Pius 
Devine, of the Congregation of the Passion, while 
my warmest thanks are due to numerous friends, 
more especially to the Rev. A. J. Christie, S.J., who 
have supplied me with recollections of the days 
when they were associated with John Henry New- 
man at Oxford and Littlemore. 

J. S. F. 
September, 1890. 
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LIFE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. 



CHAPTEE I. 



Birth and Parentage — Schooldays — ^Early Religious Ideas — 
Early Beligious Influences — ^Two Important Works — 
Impression of Celibacy — Musical Talents — Oxford — 
Degree — " St. Bartholomew's Eve " — Fellow of Oriel — 
Keble — Hawkins — New Impressions — ^Butler's Analogy 
— Whately — Lonely and Reserved — Oriel — Oriel Com- 
mon Room — Ordination. 

John Henry Newman was bom in London on 
the 21st February, 1801. His father, John New- 
man, was one of a family of small landed proprie- 
tors in Cambridgeshire ; his mother, whose maiden 
name was Fourdrinier, came of a well-known 
Huguenot family which had settled in the metro- 
polis as paper manufacturers. John Newman from 
being clerk in a bank became a partner in the 
firm of Eamsbottom, Newman, Eamsbottom, and 
Company, of 72, Lombard Street. According to 
Mozley he had an hereditary taste for music, of 
which he had a practical and scientific knowledge. 
In addition to being a man of general culture, he 
devoted much time and thought to various social 
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2 LIFE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

schemes, such as the reclaiming and planting of 
waste lands. He was a Freemason and held a high 
position in the craft, and would appear to have 
been a man of superior talents. In religion he 
followed the Evangelicalism of the day, and in 
this was encouraged by his wife, who was thor- 
oughly in harmony with the Protestant traditions 
of her family, and who taught her children that 
modified Calvinism which is to be found in the works 
of divines like Watts, Newton, Baxter, and Scott. 

John Newman and his wife had six children, of 
whom John Henry was the eldest. At a very 
early age the future Cardinal was sent to Dr. 
Nicholas's private school at Ealing, which had a 
great reputation and was said to be the best 
preparatory school in England. At that time Dr. 
Nicholas had nearly three hundred boys in his 
care, many of whom subsequently became distin- 
guished in various walks of life. John Henry 
Newman quickly made his way in the school and 
rapidly rose to the head. His brother, Francis W. 
Newman, who had followed him to Ealing, and 
whose talents were in those days even more 
remarkable than his own, also achieved great 
distinction under Dr. Nicholas's tuition, and the 
two boys gave great promise of future perform- 
ances. It is worth noting that the divergence of 
thought which afterwards separated the two famous 
brothers was especially marked in their schooldays. 
From boyhood, says Mozley, they took opposite 
sides on every possible question. 

John Henry Newman, in his " Apologia pro Vita 
Sua/' has given the world some sUght glimpses into 
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the state of his religious opinions during his boy- 
hood. He was brought up, he tells us, to take 
great delight in reading the Bible, and his brother- 
in-law has said that it would be hardly too much 
to say that he knew the Bible by heart, so 
thoroughly did his early habit of reading it become 
a part of him. It is very evident that he had 
strong ideas of the unseen world, and that his 
imaginative faculties were highly developed at a 
very early age. " My imagination," he says, in the 
first chapter of the " Apologia,'' " ran on unknown 
influences, on magical powers, and talismans. I 
thought Ufe might be a dream, or I an angel, 
and all this world a deception, my fellow-angels 
by a playful device concealing themselves from me, 
and deceiving me with the semblance of a material 
world." He was also at that time very supersti- 
tious, and used constantly to cross himself on going 
into the dark, though where he gained the practice 
he was unable to conjecture. He had certainly not 
gained it from any knowledge of Catholic cere- 
monial, his acquaintance with which was limited 
to one visit to the chapel in Warwick Street with 
his father, who was desirous of hearing the music, 
and from which he brought away but the faintest 
recollections. At Littlemore, thirty years after- 
wards, he found amongst a mass of old copy-books 
his first Latin verse-book, in the first page of which 
was a device, the mere sight of which surprised 
him beyond measure. He had drawn the figure of 
a solid cross upright, and next to it what might 
have been intended for a necklace, but what seemed 
more like a set of beads such as are used in reciting 
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4 LIFE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

the Eosary, with a little cross attached. The date 
appended to this drawing was February 11th, 1811 
so that he was not at that time quite eleven years 
of age. 

It would appear that John Henry Newman was 
allowed considerable freedom in his youthful 
studies, for at fourteen we find him reading Paine's 
Tracts against the Old Testament, and taking 
pleasure in thinking of the objections contained in 
them. Also at that time he read some of Hume's 
Essays, and copied out certain French verses, 
perhaps Voltaire's, in which the immortality of 
the soul was denied. In the autumn of 1816, 
however, a great change of thought took place 
within him. In accordance with the peculiar 
tenets of the Evangelical school he had always 
expected to be converted, and his conversion was 
now accomplished, chiefly under the sermons and 
conversations of the Eev. Walter Mayers, of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. This excellent man put 
into Newman's hands several books, all of the 
school of Calvin, which made lasting impressions 
upon him. Amongst them were various works by 
the famous Evangelical, Thomas Scott, of Aston 
Sandford ; who, through his writings, so deeply 
impressed Newman that the latter long cherished 
a project of making a visit to Scott's parsonage. 
Scott first planted deep in his mind " that funda- 
mental truth of religion — faith in the Holy 
Trinity." With the assistance of Scott's Essays 
and a work by Jones of Nayland, he made a 
collection of Scripture texts in proof of that 
dogma before he was sixteen. For the character 
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and influence of Scott he always retained a deep 
admiration, and to two of Scott's doctrines, " Holi- 
ness rather than peace," and " Growth the only 
evidence of life,'* he attached all the weight and 
dignity of axioms. 

In 1816 he read two works which produced a 
deep impression upon him. Each being contrary 
to the other, they planted in him the seeds of an 
intellectual inconsistency. One of these works 
was Joseph Milner's Church History; the other 
was Newton on the Prophecies. He was delighted 
with the long extracts from the Fathers which he 
found in Milner ; from Newton he became firmly 
convinced that the Pope was the Antichrist pre- 
dicted by Daniel, St. Paul, and St. John. This 
latter doctrine remained in his mind until the year 
1843, though it had been rejected by his reason 
and judgment at a much earlier date. 

In the same year Newman was possessed by 
another deep belief, viz.: that it would be the will of 
God that he should lead a single life. This notion, 
which became strong within him at this early age, 
was connected with the expectation in his mind 
that his calling in life would require sacrifices 
inconsistent with the duties of married life — such 
as missionary work among the heathen. The 
belief remained with him and strengthened hie 
sense of separation from the visible world. 

While his thoughts were on these matters John 
Henry Newman was giving other instances of his 
great talents. He had inherited his father's taste 
for music, and he very early mastered it as a 
science. His favourite instrument was the violin, 
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and on this he attained such a remarkable pro- 
ficiency that Mozley says of him that had he not 
become a Doctor of the Chm'ch he would have been 
a Paganini. At twelve years of age he composed 
an opera. He wrote verses in albums, and im- 
provised masques and idylls, thus giving evidence 
of the distinct poetic faculty which was subse- 
quently to find an outlet in the " Dream of 
Gerontius." 

From Dr. Nicholas's school Newman proceeded 
to Trinity College, Oxford, whither he was followed 
by his brother Frank, who was too old for school 
but too young for college, and who accordingly 
took lodgings and pursued his studies under John 
Henry's directions. The antagonism between the 
two brothers was still carried on in amiable fashion, 
and it became more than ever apparent that their 
future paths would diverge. Shortly after John 
Henry took up his residence at Trinity a heavy 
blow fell on the Newman family. The banking 
firm of Eamsbottom, Newman, Eamsbottom, and 
Company found it impossible to survive under the 
pressure caused by the contraction of the currency 
and the rapid fall in prices consequent upon the 
end of the European wars. John Newman took 
the Alton Brewery in Hampshire, and this became 
the head-quarters of the family for two or three 
years. The first three pieces in John Henry New- 
man's " Memorials of the Past," and dated Alton, 
July 1818, September 1818, April 1819, show that 
the writer had an intense appreciation of Hamp- 
shire scenery. John Newman was unable to make 
the brewery pay, though he left no stone unturned 
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in Jbis efforts to do so, and the family suffered 
more reverses, mitil finally there was nothing left 
but Mrs. Newman's jointure, which was soon 
diminished by reduction of interest from five to 
three per cent. 

At Michaelmas, 1820, when he had not quite 
completed his nineteenth year, John Henry New- 
man passed his examination for his degree, and to 
the surprise of everybody concerned (except, 
perhaps, himself) he was placed in the third class. 
The occurrence was explained in various ways. 
Some said he was ill, that he had not taken a 
proper amount of food and sleep; he himself 
maintained that he had been fairly examined and 
was alone answerable for his failure to obtain a 
better place. But he was only nineteen — an age 
at which many boys leave school now-a-days. Five 
years after this, Frank Newman gained a double- 
first without any effort whatever. During the 
next three years John Henry resided at Oxford, 
enjoying a Trinity scholarship, and laying the 
foundations of friendships that subsequently be- 
came stronger and closer. In 1821, he and Henry 
Bowden published two cantos of a poem called 
" St. Bartholomew's Eve," which breathed a dis- 
tinctly Protestant spirit. In a note to the second 
canto, he speaks of " this most barbarous and cold- 
blooded massacre .... so pleasing to the Court 
of Eome." 

In 1823, Newman gained a distinction which 
was much coveted at that time by Oxford men — 
viz., a Fellowship at Oriel. He was able to give 
his family this good news at a period of much 
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anxiety and embarrassment. John Newman died 
very soon after his son's election, and for some 
time the mother and daughters had no fixed home. 
They resided for various periods at Brighton, at 
Strand-on-the-Green, and other places, while some 
members of the family paid long visits to their 
warm friend, Samuel Eickards, at Ulcombe. Sub- 
sequently they took a furnished cottage at Hors- 
path, removing thence to Nuneham Courtney, to a 
cottage once occupied by Jean Jacques Eousseau. 
It was at this cottage that Miss Maria Giberne, 
who afterwards followed Newman to Eome, drew 
the Newman family group in chalk ; the members 
who figure therein being Mrs. Newman, her sons 
John Henry, and Francis, and her daughters 
Harriet and Jemima. 

It was on his election to the Oriel Fellowship 
that Newman first met one of the men with whom 
he was afterwards so intimately associated — John 
Keble. " I had to hasten to the Tower," he says 
in a letter to John William Bowden, his great 
companion of undergraduate days, " to receive the 
congratulations of all the Fellows. I bore it till 
Keble took my hand, and then felt so abashed and 
unworthy of the honour done me that I seemed 
desirous of quite sinking into the ground." Keble's 
name had been familiar to Newman &om the first 
time the latter£came up to Oxford, but men had 
talked of the author of the " Christian Year " with 
reverence rather than admiration. Keble had the 
reputation of saintliness, and like many other men 
of his type he was somewhat difi&cult of access, 
though thosewho made themselves known to him 



found him gentle, courteous, and unaffected to a 
degree. Newman in after years thought that 
Keble fought shy of him because of the marks 
which the former bore of the evangeKcal and hberal 
schools. Hurrell Froude, however, brought them 
to understand each other in 1828, and says of the 
matter in his Bemains, '' If I was ever asked what 
good deed I had ever done, I should say that I had 
brought Eeble and Newman to understand each 
other." 

At Oriel Newman naturally came under influences 
vastly different to those under which he had pre- 
viously existed. From 1822 to 1825 he was largely 
swayed by Dr. Hawkins, at that time vicar of St. 
Mary's, and afterwards Provost of Oriel. " I can 
say with a full heart,*' writes Newman (Apologia, 
C. 1), "that I love him, and have never ceased to 

love him In the first years that I knew him 

he had been in many ways of great service to my 
mind. He was the first who taught me to weigh 
my words, and to be cautious in my statements. 
He led me to that mode of limiting and clearing 
my sense in discussion and in controversy, and of 
distinguishing between cognate ideas, and of 
obviating mistakes by anticipation, which to my 
surprise has since been considered, even in quarters 
friendly to me, to savour of the polemics of Home. 
He is a man of most exact mind himself, and he 
used to snub me severely, on reading, as he was 
kind enough to do, the first sermons that I wrote, 
and other compositions which I was engaged 
upon." 

Dr. Hawkins was the means of making con- 
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siderable additions to Newman's body of doctrine. 
From him Newman learnt the dogma of Baptismal 
Eegeneration, while another doctrine, more directly 
bearing upon Catholicism, came to him also from 
the same source — the doctrine of Tradition. While 
Newman was still an undergraduate Dr. Hawkins 
preached a celebrated sermon from the University 
pulpit on this subject, which, heard by Newman, 
and subsequently read and studied, made a distinct 
impression upon him. The view laid down by Dr. 
Hawkins, viz., that the Sacred Text was never 
intended to teach doctrine, but only to prove it, 
and that, if we would learn doctrine we must 
have recourse to the formularies of the Church, 
e.g., the Catechisms and the Creeds, opened upon 
Newman a large field of thought. One of its effects 
was to strike at the root of the principle on which 
the Bible Society was set up, and Newman, who 
was a member of its Oxford branch, ultimately 
withdrew his subscription. 

In the course of a walk round Christ Church 
meadow, in 1823, Newman learnt the doctrine of 
Apostolical Succession from the Eev. William Jones, 
then Fellow of Oriel. About that time, too, he read 
Butler's " Analogy," the study of which, he said, 
was to him, as to $q many, an era in his religious 
opinions. ** WhatJ most gained from it lay in two 
points : First, the .\^ry idea of an analogy between 
the separate works* of God leads to the conclusion 
that the system wliich is of less importance is 
economically or sacrft,mentally connected with the 
more momentous system, and of this conclusion 
the theory, to wliich I was inclined as a boy, viz., 
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the unreality of material phenomena, is an ultimate 

resolution Secondly, Butler's doctrine that 

probability is the guide of life led me, at least 
under the teaching to which a few years later I 
was introduced, to the question of the logical 
cogency of Faith, on which I have written so 
much. Thus to Butler I trace those two principles 
of my teaching, which have led to a charge against 
me both of fancifulness and scepticism." 

Whately, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin, began 
to influence Newman in 1822 and to draw him out. 
" He emphatically opened my mind, and taught 
me to think and use my reason." But Whately's 
mind was too different from Newman's for the two 
to remain long in accord. After a time Newman 
came to think that Whately's influence on him — 
save as regards advance in intellectual methods — 
had not been satisfactory. " What he did for me 
in point of rehgious opinion, was, first, to teach 
me the existence of the Church, as a substantive 
body or corporation ; next to fix in me those anti- 
Erastian views of Church polity which were one of 
the most prominent features of the Tractarian 
movement." 

One of the most interesting phases of Newman's 
life begins with his election to the Fellowship at Oriel. 
Until that time he had been a good deal of a 
recluse, unbosoming himself to hardly anyone save 
John William Bowden, his undergraduate friend. 
He was shy, reserved,. lonely. Though proud of his 
college he was not altogether at home there. One 
day, taking his usual lonely walk, he met Dr. 
Copleston, then Provost, with one of the Fellows. 
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Copleston turned round to him, and, with a cour- 
teous bow, said, "Nunquam minus solus, quam 
cum solus." Newman's acquaintance with Pusey 
began in 1823, but the latter soon afterwards went 
out of residence, and there was no one in Oxford to 
whom the new Fellow would open his heart fully. 
He would have been ready, says Mozley, to love 
and admire Whately to the end, and to give him 
his full confidence, but for the inexorable con- 
ditions of friendship imposed by Whately — abso- 
lute and implicit agreement in everything. This 
agreement Newman would not accord, and that for 
the best reasons. He used to say of Whately's 
" Logic " that it was a niost interesting book, but 
there was one thing not to be found in it, and 
that was logic. 

Oriel College at this time contained some of the 
most distinguished and attractive men in Oxford. 
Copleston was Provost; Keble, Tyler, Hawkins 
and Whately were tutors ; Thomas Arnold, though 
not in actual residence, made his spirit felt amongst 
Oriel men. Amongst the undergraduates were many 
famous names, such as Eichard Hurrell Froude, 
Eobert Wilberforce, Samuel Wilberforce, John 
Colquhoun, Sir George Prevost, William Heath- 
cote, Edward Denison, Charles Wood and Proby 
Ferrers. The college was acquiring a reputation 
of a certain value, and the new Oriel sect was 
declared to be Noetic, probably because the Oriel 
men were continually engaged in assailing, under- 
mining, and examining received traditions and 
established institutions. Amongst them there was 
a great mental restlessness which was almost pro- 
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phetic of the coming movement. It was a stirring 
of the waters or a sighing of the wind that heralds 
the advent of a storm. 

Naturally shy and reserved, Newman's position 
in common-room at Oriel was a somewhat em- 
barrassed one. The men around him knew little 
of him and understood him less. The then Master 
of Balliol having been asked who had been elected 
to the vacant fellowship, is said to have answered, 
** One Newman ! " He was never quick to push 
his own news forward, though he afterwards did 
as much as any one to make the Oriel common- 
room a centre of light. Within it sprang up many 
of the discussions and speculations which in these 
later days have deeply moved the mind of England. 
When one comes to think of the many-complexioned 
thought typified by the names of Hampden, Blanco 
White, Thomas Arnold, Whately, Pusey, and Keble, 
it is easy to imagine the keen intellectual atmo- 
sphere into which John Henry Newman was 
introduced on his election as Fellow of Oriel in 
1823. 

In 1824, Newman took orders and became Curate 
of St. Clement's, a quaint little church, in a very 
small churchyard at the end of the bridge over the 
Cherwell. He became Secretary of the local branch 
of the Church Missionary Society. His church 
began to fill, and his sermons were received with 
favour. He was gradually being drawn out of 
himself into the more active life which he was 
destined to follow in Oxford for twenty years. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

Tutor of Oriel— New Responsibilities— Vicar of St. Mary's 
— Personal Appearance — Charm as a Preacher — " Credo 
in Newmannmn "— The "Christian Year "— Hurrell 
Froude — The Arians— A Striking Contrast — Going 
Abroad — Foreign Impressions — " We have a Work to 
do in England "—The " Lyra Apostolica "— " I shall not 
die "— lUness— "Lead, kindly Light "—Home— Keble's 
Assize Sermon. 

A TIME of ceaseless activity, arduous work, and 
heavy responsibility was now coining upon John 
Henry Newman. He.was about to be placed in the 
very forefront of Oxford life, and to occupy a 
position in which it would be necessary for him to 
act as well as think. In 1825, Whately became 
Principal of St. Alban Hall and made Newman his 
Vice-Principal. A year later Jelf left Oxford, and 
Newman succeeded him as tutor of Oriel and took 
over his pupils. Previous to that the future 
Cardinal had escaped what some people might 
consider a valuable chance. Professor Lloyd, of 
Christ Church, had been charged with the task of 
finding a tutor for Prince George of Cumberland. 
Lloyd sent for Newman and asked his age. " Five- 
and- twenty." Lloyd had been restricted to twenty- 
seven as a limitation of age ; he dismissed Newman 
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as "a boy," and Jelf got the tutorship of the 
Prince, while Newman took Jelf s place at Oriel — a 
position, no doubt, much more congenial to him. 

Until this time Newman had been shy, reserved, 
lonely, but the thickening of responsibilities upon 
him brought him somewhat " out of his shell." 
His tutorship gave him position, and he had written 
one or two essays which attracted some attention. 
It was about this time that he wrote an elaborate 
article on Apollonius Tyanaeus for an Encyclopsedia, 
in which he drew a strong distinction between false 
and true miracles. He preached his first University 
sermon. In 1827 he became one of the Public 
Examiners for the B.A. degree. In the following 
year Dr. •Hawkins was made Provost of Oriel in 
succession to Copleston, who had resigned the 
Provostship on becoming Bishop of Llandaff. This 
left the Vicarage of St. Mary's vacant, and the 
vacancy was presently filled up by the preferment 
of Newman. 

His time was now beginning to be fully occupied. 
He had strict ideas about his duties as tutor, and 
had already gathered about him a devoted body of 
pupils. To worthily fill the pulpit of St. Mary's, 
the University Church, was in itself no light task. 
Very soon the attendances began to increase, and 
presently the congregations became large and 
regular. An ever-increasing circle of under- 
graduates flocked to St. Mary's to hear him preach, 
so that he became, in a sort, a popular preacher, 
though he had no desire for such a distinction. 
In addition to St. Mary's, he had charge of Little- 
more, a hamlet three miles from Oxford on the 
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London road, where there was no church, and 
ministerial work had to be done by visitation. He 
usually went there every day, generally accom- 
panied by some one of his pupils, all of whom 
placed a high value on the pri\dlege. Now that 
he had become Vicar of St. Mary's he brought his 
mother and two sisters to live near him, and they 
settled down at Eose Bank, between Iffley and 
Oxford, and proceeded to devote themselves to the 
schools and sick people of Littlemore. Little by 
little, perhaps all unconsciously to himself, Newman 
began to exert a wonderful influence on those around 
him. His pupils worshipped him, his associates be- 
gan to realize his powers. A sort of mystic halo 
gradually wrapped him round, and th^ younger 
men looked upon him as though he were the 
apparition of some dead saint, and pointed him 
out to each other with bated breath and fascinated 
/eyes. His personal appearance added to the 
mysterious attraction which gradually surrounded 
him. *'Hewas," says Mr. Froude, "above the 
middle height, slight and spare. His head was 
large, his face remarkably like that of Julius 
Caesar. The forehead, the shape of the ears and 
nose, were almost the same. I have often thought 
of the resemblance, and believed that it extended 
to the temperament. In both there was an origi- 
nal force of character, which refused to be moulded 
by circumstances, which was to make its own way, 
and become a power in the world ; a clearness of 
intellectual perception, a disdain for convention- 
alities, a temper imperious and wilful, but along 
with it a most attaching gentleness, sweetness, 
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singleness of heart and purpose. Both were formed 
by nature to command others, both had the faculty 
of attracting to themselves the passionate devotion 
of their friends and followers, and in both cases 
too, perhaps, the devotion was rather due to the 
personal ascendency of the leader than to the 
cause he represented." "Newman," says his 
brother-in-law, Mozley, describing his appearance 
at this time, " did not carry his head aloft or make 
the best use of his height. He did not stoop, but he 
had a slight bend forwards, owing, perhaps, to the 
rapidity of his movements, and to his always talk- 
ing while he was walking. His gait was that of a 
man upon serious business bent, and not on a 
promenade. There was no pride in his foot or 

defiance in his eye Thin, pale, and with 

large, lustrous eyes piercing through this veil of 
men and things, he hardly seemed made for this 
world." 

" No one," says Mr. Froude in his " Eeminis- 
cences of the High Church Eevival," " who heard 
his sermons in those days could ever forget them. 
They were seldom directly theological. We had 
theology enough and to spare from the Select 
Preachers before the University. Newman, taking 
some scripture character for a text, spoke to us 
about ourselves, our temptations, our experiences. 
His illustrations were inexhaustible. He seemed 
to be addressing the most secret consciousness of 
each of us — as the eyes of a portrait appear to 
look at every person in a room. He never 
exaggerated ; he was never unreal. A sermon from 
him was a poem, formed on a distinct idea, fas- 

c 
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cinating by its subtlety. Welcome — how welcome ! 
— from its sincerity, interesting from its originality, 
even to those who were careless of religion ; and to 
others who wished to be religious, but had found 
religion dry and wearisome, it was like the 
springing of a fountain out of the rock." The late 
Matthew Arnold has also left on record his impres- 
sions of Newman's charm as a preacher. " Who," 
he asks, "could resist the charm of that spiritual 
apparition, gliding in the dim afternoon light 
through the aisles of St. Mary's, rising into the 
pulpit, and then, in the most entrancing of voices, 
breaking the silence with words and thoughts which 
were a religious music — subtle, sweet, mournful ? 
Happy the man who, in the susceptible season of 
youth, hears such voices ! They are a possession 
to him for ever." " Dr. Newman's manner in the 
pulpit," says Mr. Gladstone, " was one about which, 
if you considered it in its separate parts, you would 
arrive at very unsatisfactory conclusions. There 
was not very much change in the inflexion of the 
voice ; action there was none. His sermons were 
read, and his eyes were always bent on his book, 
and all that, you will say, is against efficiency in 
preaching. Yes, but you take the man as a whole, 
and there was a stamp and a seal upon him ; there 
was a solemn sweetness and music in the tone ; 
there was a completeness in the figure, taken to- 
gether with the tone and the manner, which made 
even his delivery, such as I have described it, and 
though exclusively from written sermons, singularly 
attractive." 
^here is little wonder [that Newman's great 
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talents speedily drew around him a great following 
of young men, whose admiration led them literally 
to put all their faith in him. ** For hundreds of 
young men," says Mr. Froude, " Credo in New- 
mannum was the genuine symbol of faith." The 
Vicar of St. Mary's, indeed, was totally unlike 
anything that had lately been seen in Oxford. 
Men in high places watched him anxiously ; clever 
men wondered .what he would do. Whately 
thought that he detected the growth of a party 
around Newman, and feared the results. Newman 
puzzled those who had to deal with him. He had 
enormous talents, but he was totally devoid of 
personal ambition. He interested himself in 
everything that went on. He read everything 
worth reading. It was impossible to start a con- 
versation on any subject in which he was unable 
to take a leading part. He was well up in politics, 
in science, in literature. He had ** come out of 
his shell " and talked constantly and always well. 
One who knew him intimately in those days said 
of him : ** Here is a fellow who, when he is silent, l 
will never begin to speak ; and when he once j 
begins to speak, will never stop." The latter 
phase had at last come to Newman. For some 
fourteen years his voice was heard constantly, 
pleading, arguing, warning. This ceaseless 
activity was, he tells us, like the feeling of spring 
weather after winter. In his earlier Oxford days 
he had been quiet enough, but he was now deliver- 
ing himself. 

The year 1827 was memorable for the appearance 
of the " Christian Year," which immediately became 

c 2 
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popular, and produced no slight impression upon 
English Churchmen. " It is not necessary," says 
Cardinal Newman, (Apologia C. I.), " and scarcely 
becoming, to praise a book which has already be- 
come one of the classics of the language. When the 
general tone of religious literature was so nerve- 
less and impotent, as it was at that time, Eeble 
struck an original note and woke up in the hearts 
of thousands a new music, the music of a school 
long unknown in England." The "Christian 
Year " deepened in Newman's mind the two 
intellectual truths which he learned from Butler, 
viz., the doctrines that material phenomena are 
both the types and the instruments of real things 
unseen, and that Probability is the guide of life. 
The latter doctrine Newman considered Keble to 
have deepened and strengthened in a manner that 
threw new light upon his own thoughts at that 
time. 

In 1826 began Newman's friendship with that 
remarkable man Eichard Hurrell Froude, who, 
while he lived, was certainly a master spirit in 
the movement of 1832. Froude, as Newman has 
told us in the "Apologia," was a man of the 
highest gifts and truly many-sided, a high genius, 
brimful and overflowing with ideas and views, in 
him original, which were too many and strong 
even for his bodily strength. His intellect was as 
critical and logical as it was speculative and bold. 
Froude's opinions arrested and influenced Newman 
at an early stage of their intimacy, even though 
he did not wholly assent to them. He openly 
avowed his admiration of the Church of Borne and 
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his hatred of the Eeformers. He delighted in the 
notion of a hierarchical system and of sacerdotal 
power and full ecclesiastical liberty. He had high 
ideas of the excellence of Virginity, of Tradition, 
and of the possibility of Sanctity. He embraced 
the principle of penance and mortification. He 
had no tmrn for theology as such, says Newman, 
and he was English to the backbone in his severe 
adherence to fact. He was a Tory and a High 
Churchman, siding with Anselm, Laud, and the 
Nonjurors. That he greatly influenced Newman 
there can be no doubt, and the latter specifies two 
ideas, which he specially received from him. One 
was devotion to the Blessed Virgin : the other a 
gradual belief in the Seal Presence. Also he taught 
him to look with admiration towards Eome, and in 
a corresponding degree to dislike the Eeformers. 

In the Long -Vacation of 1828 Newman set 
about reading the Fathers, beginning with 
St. Ignatius and St. Justin. Two years later 
Mr. Hugh Eose, who, in conjunction with Mr. 
Lyall, was providing writers for a theological 
library, invited him to undertake a History of the 
Principal Councils. Newman accepted the invita- 
tion, and at once set to work on the Council of 
Nicaea. Ultimately the work appeared under the 
title of " The Arians of the Fourth Century.*' 
The course of reading which was necessary for the 
completion of the work was calculated to develop 
in him the idea that Antiquity was the true expo- 
nent of the doctrines of Christianity. The 
writings of Origen, Clement, Dionysius, and 
other Fathers of the early Church helped to 
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strengthen in him the mystical ideas which had 
remained in his mind since childhood. " The 
exterior world, physical and historical, was but the 
manifestation to our senses of realities greater 
than itself. Nature was a parable : Scripture was 
an allegory : pagan literature, philosophy, and 
mythology, properly understood, were but a 
preparation for the Gospel." Thus his reading in 
the Fathers strengthened the views already 
deepened and freshened by the "Analogy" and 
the *' Christian Year." 

While he was engaged in this work great events 
were happening at home and abroad which were 
calculated to disturb him. The Eeform Agitation 
had begun. The Whigs had come into power, 
and Lord Grey had told the Bishops to set their 
house in order. The issue between Orthodoxy 
and Liberalism seemed to be at hand. There was 
distraction in the ranks of the clergy, and true 
Church principles seemed in danger of decay^ 
The contrast between the Church of the Nine- 
teenth Century and the early Church of which he 
was then reading struck Newman with overwhelm- 
ing force. " With the Establishment . . , . 
I compared that fresh, vigorous Power of which I 
was reading in the first centuries. In her trium- 
phant zeal on behalf, of that Primaeval Mystery, 
to which I had had so great a devotion from my 
youth, I recognised the movement of my Spiri- 
tual Mother. The self-conquest of her Ascetics, 
the patience of her Martyrs, the irresistible 
determination of her Bishops, the joyous swing of 
her advance, both exalted and abashed me. I 
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said to myself: 'Look on this picture and on 
that." I felt affection for my own Church, but 
not tenderness ; I felt dismay at her prospects, 
anger and scorn at her do-nothing perplexity. I 
thought that if Liberalism once got a footing 
within her it Was sure of the victory in the event. 
I saw that Eeformation principles were powerless 
to rescue her. As to leaving her, the thought 
never crossed my imagination ; still, I ever kept 
before me that there was something greater than 
the Established Church, and that that was the 
Church Catholic and Apostolic, set up from the 
beginning, of which she was but the local presence 
and the organ. She was nothing unless she was 
this. She must be dealt with strongly, or she 
would be lost. There was need of a second 
reformation." 

It was with these thoughts hot within him that 
Newman, in company with Hurrell Froude and the 
latter's father, set out for the south of Europe, in 
December, 1832. Hurrell Froude's health at that 
time was in such a state as to render it absolutely 
necessary that he should not winter in England, 
and Newman's labours in connection with the 
Arians had necessitated rest and change of scene. 
He had given up his tutorial work, and for the first 
time for many years was a man of leisure. Early 
that year he had collected his fugitive pieces written 
between 1818 and 1831, and circulated the volume 
amongst his friends under the title " Memorials of 
the Past." He was full of work up to the very day 
of his departure, and he felt, somehow, that he was 
at a turning-point in his career. He was earnest 
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in his admonitions to his friends, urging more 
definite plans, more devotion of life. He himself 
had vowed to give his heart to no earthly surround- 
ings, however sweet or beautiful. At the roadside 
inn at Whitchurch, waiting for the down mail to 
Falmouth, he wrote the verses about his Guardian 
Angel, beginning, " Are these the tracks of some 
unearthly Friend ? " and going on to speak of the 
" vision " that haunted him — an idea frequently 
brought out in the verses written during the tour, 
all of which were subsequently printed in the " Lyra 
Apostolica." 

The friends went to various coasts of the Medi- 
terranean, and Newman, parting with his com- 
panions at Eome, went down for the second time 
to Sicily, at the end of April, 1833, returning to 
England rid Palermo, in the early part of the 
following July. The sights and associations 
around him made a great impression upon New- 
man, and he found more pleasure in the contempla- 
tion of famous sites and beautiful scenes than in 
observing the manners of those with whom he 
came in contact. The friends kept clear of 
Catholics throughout the tour. The Dean of 
Malta told them a good deal about the library of 
the great church there. The Abbate Santini, at 
Eome, copied for Newman the Gregorian Tones. 
Hurrell Froude and Newman called twice upon 
Cardinal (then Monsignor) Wiseman at the 
English College, and once they heard him preach 
at a church in the Corso. A priest called upon 
Newman when the latter lay ill at Castro Giovanni 
in Sicily. Further intercourse with Catholics they 
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had none. They attended but one service — the 
TenebrsB at the Sistine, for the sake of the Miserere. 
Like good servants of the EstabUshment, they kept 
up the daily services of the Church of England. 
They saw nothing save what lay on the exterior. 
Newman felt that " All save the spirit of man was 
divine." Keligion seemed much the same thing 
that it did at home. There were churches and 
clergy and services, and more than that they did 
not see. 

All this time England was solely in Newman's 
mind. News from home came irregularly and 
imperfectly. The Bill for the Suppression of the 
Irish Sees was in progress. He had fierce thoughts 
against the Liberals ; the apparent success of their 
cause fretted him. He would not look at the tri- 
color hanging from a French vessel at Algiers, 
nor would he go out of doors during a twenty-four 
hours' stay in Paris. He began to feel that he 
had a mission, and the thought came upon him 
that deliverance is wrought not by bodies so much 
as by persons. Dr. Wiseman, in taking leave of 
the two friends, expressed a courteous desire to see 
them again at Kome. Newman replied with great 
gravity, " We have a work to do in England." 
Pull of this thought, he and Froude began the " Lyra 
Apostolica," which appeared monthly in the British 
Magazine. They wished for a motto for it, and 
borrowing from M. Bunsen a Homer, they chose 
the words in which Achilles, returning to the 
battle, says, " You shall know the difference, now 
that I am back again." 

Between the '* Christian Year" and the "Lyra 
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Apostolica" there lies a vast difference. The 
former was a collection of pieces tending to soothe 
and satisfy; the latter betrayed the yearning of 
its writers for something more enduring than 
Anglicanism. The " Christian Year " was written 
on the lines which pre-eminently distinguished 
Keble. In it people were exhorted to satisfaction 
with the Church of England, to be contented with 
her system and teaching, and in this respect it 
produces a non-Catholic influence. The **Lyra 
Apostolica," on the other hand, was a body of 
work exhibiting a desire for possession of some- 
thing which mere Protestantism, as such, could 
never supply. 

After parting from his friends at Eome, Newman 
went down into Sicily, and at Leonforte, in the 
middle of the island, fell ill of a fever. This be- 
came so serious that his servant thought him 
dying, and asked for his instructions. Newman 
gave them as the man wished, but said, ** I shall 
not die, I shall not die, for I have not sinned 
against light, I have not sinned against light." 
He was never quite able to make out what he 
meant by the expression. 

He went on to Castro Giovanni from Leonforte, 
and was laid up there for nearly three weeks. In 
the ' end of May he journeyed on to Palermo. 
Before starting from his inn in the morning of 
May 26th -or 27th, he sat down on his bed and 
began to sob violently. His servant, who had 
acted as his nurse, asked what ailed him. He 
could only sob out the words, " I have a work to 
do in England." 
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He was impatient to get home; but want of a 
vessel kept him at Palermo for three weeks. At 
last he got off in an orange boat, bound for Mar- 
seilles. Lying becalmed in the Straits of Bonifacio, 
within sight of Gaprera, afterwards famous as the 
home of Garibaldi, he TVTote the world-famed lines 
beginning " Lead, kindly Light." The exact date 
was the 16th of June, and the original title was 
** The Pillar of the Cloud." It is in this sublime 
composition that we find the keynote of Newman's 
whole character. So long as his hand lay in God's 
hand, and the next step was made clear to him, ho 
was content. No man ever presented a more com- 
plete example of St. Paul's saying, ** The just shall 
live by Faith." 

After tedious delay, during which he was agi- 
tating himself with the desire to get back to 
England, he reached Marseilles, and immediately 
set off for London. The fatigue was too much for 
him, coming so soon after his fever, and he was 
laid up for some days at Lyons. At last he got off 
again, and stopped neither night nor day until he 
reached his mother's home in England, on the 9th 
of July. He found matters in England much as he 
had expected. The Liberals were progressing, and 
there seemed a disposition on all hands to sur- 
render everything essential to true Churchman- 
ship for the sake of retaining the Church as an 
institution. Pamphlets on all topics of Church 
Eeform were issuing from the press broadcast. 
Men were airing their views on the Bible, the 
Creeds, the Liturgy, the revenues, government 
and basis of the Church. The Liberal movement 
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in religion which Newman had foreseen and dreaded 
had now set in. 

It was necessary that steps should immediately 
be taken to counteract the influences at work. 
While men were casting about in their minds as to 
what those steps should be, the first was taken. 
On Sunday, July 14th, five days after Newman's 
return, Keble preached the Assize Sermon in the 
University Pulpit, at Oxford, which was subse- 
quently published under the title of " National 
Apostacy.*' ** I have ever considered and kept the 
day," says the writer of the " Apologia," " as the 
start of the religious movement of 1833." 
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CHAPTER m. 

The New Movement — Definition of Liberalism — The Men 
of the Movement — Newman Himself — Risey — Keble — 
Froude — Palmer — Rose — The Wilberforces — Marriott — 
Hook — Oakeley — Ward — Others — Idea of the Move- 
ment — Tracts for the Times — Effect of the Tracts — 
Letters to the liecord — Sermons. 

When became back to England Newman bad 
no intention of engaging in other work than that 
wbicb be bad left on going abroad. He bad bis 
cburcb to attend to, and proposed to devote bimself 
to it and to tbe pursuits in reading and writing 
wbicb bad formerly engrossed bim. But be was 
not long allowed to remain in peace. A movement 
in opposition to tbe Liberalism wbicb seemed to be 
threatening tbe Cburcb was already started, and 
tbe Vicar of St. Mary's found bimself, not only 
drawn into it, but ere long become its very life and 
soul. 

It may be well bere to let Cardinal Newman 
define tbe Liberalism against wbicb be and bis 
friends were figbting. " By Liberabsm,** be says, 
(Apologia, Note a,) "I mean false liberty of 
thought, or tbe exercise of tbougbt upon matters 
in wbicb, from tbe constitution of tbe human 
mind, tbougbt cannot be brougbt to a successful 
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issue, and therefore is out of place. Among such 
matters are first principles of whatever kind ; and 
of these the most sacred and momentous are 
especially to be reckoned the truths of Eevelation. 
Liberalism, then, is the mistake of subjecting to 
human judgment those revealed doctrines which 
are in their nature beyond and independent of it, 
and of claiming to determine on intrinsic grounds 
the truth and value of propositions which rest for 
their reception simply on the external authority of 
the Divine Word." 

It was against this new, and to them thoroughly 
objectionable religious influence, that Newman and 
his friends proposed to do battle. At first there 
was no organized plan of campaign, no idea of a 
movement, no recognized leader, no well-ordered 
lines upon which everything was to move. But 
various men, in different parts of the country, had 
long seen the advancing forces of scepticism and 
Liberalism, and had engaged in correspondence 
and council as to how they best might be met and 
overcome. It may be well to give such particulars 
of these men as will serve to make themselves and 
their characteristics more familiar to the general 
reader. 

John Henry Newman had by this time attained 
a considerable standing, not only in his own 
university but throughout the country. People 
living in remote country places heard of him and 
of his wonderful sermons in St. Mary's from the 
undergraduates, who went down full of admiration 
for his strange genius, which subdued and fascinated 
them. As Vicar of St. Mary's, he was a power in 
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Oxford ; as tutor, he had exercised a greater power 
upon those coming into direct and personal contact 
with him. His reputation as a preacher was not 
less than his reputation as a saint, and his reputa- 
tion as a saint was not less than his reputation as 
a brilliant conversationalist, who was at home with 
any and every subject, and was always better 
informed than most people even on ordinary topics. 
Men who did not like the views which he was 
supposed to represent were yet obliged to own the 
tremendous fascination of his manner. It was not 
wonderful that he should become the real mtel- 
lectual force of the movement. 

The man, however, whose name was adopted by 
the outer world as a badge for the new reformers 
was Edward Bouverie Pusey. "Without him,'* 
says Cardinal Newman, " we should have had little 
chance, especially at the early date of 1834, of 
making any serious resistance to the Liberal 
aggression." Pusey was a Professor and Canon 
of Christ Church, rich, powerful, a person of 
influence. He gave the movement a position and 
a name which it could not otherwise have had. 
" I had known him well," says Newman (Apologia, 
C. II.) since 1827-8, and had felt for him an 
enthusiastic admiration. I used to call him 
o fjiiyag. His great learning, his immense diligence, 
his scholarlike mind, his simple devotion to the 
cause of religion, overcame me ; and great of 
course was my joy when, in the last days of 1833, 
he showed a disposition to make common cause 
with us. . . There was henceforth a man who could 
be the head and centre of the zealous people in 
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every part of the country, who were adopting the 
new opinions, and not only so, but there was one 
who furnished the movement with a front to the 
world, and gained for it a recognition from other 
parties in the University. In 1829 Mr. Froude, or 
Mr. Eobert Wilberforce, or Mr. Newman were but 
indinduals .... but Dr. Pusey was, to use the 
common expression, a host in himself ; he was able 
to give a name, a form, and a personality to what 
was, without him, a sort of mob." 

John Keble, the author of the ** Christian Year," is 
characterized by Mr. J. A. Froude as being one 
of the three principal lights of the movement, the 
others being Pusey and Newman. " In and from 
Keble," says Newman, " the mental activity of 
Oxford took the direction which issued in what was 
called Tractarianism." Keble, indeed, had paved 
the way for the movement by the publication of 
the " Christian Year," in which he had introduced 
English Churchmen to a conception of their privi- 
leges and duties, as such, which they had never 
previously known. He was a man who hated any- 
thing that savoured of heresy or insubordination 
against things established ; innovation and inde- 
pendence he instinctively disliked, and he was 
bitterly opposed to the new spirit of Liberalism 
which appeared to be stealing over English ortho- 
doxy. To him belongs the honour of starting the 
Oxford Movement by his Assize Sermon, preached 
in the University Pulpit, July 14th, 1833. 

Had he not died before the movement was well 
under weigh, Hurrel Froude would in all proba- 
bility have occupied a greater place amongst the 
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principal leaders than is usually assigned to him. 
What his influence upon Newman was we have 
already seen. He did much to disabuse the latter 
of those prejudices against Catholicism which had 
hitherto distinguished him. Under Froude's 
influence Newman gradually relinquished the ideas 
which he had held as regards the Church of Eome. 
'^Hurrell Froude " (Apologia, C. II.), "in his 
familiar conversations, was always tending to rub 
the idea out of my mind. In a passage of one of 
his letters from abroad, alluding, I suppose, to 
what I used to say in opposition to him, he 
observes : ' I think people are injudicious who talk 
against the Eoman Catholics for worshipping 
Saints, and honouring the Virgin and images, &c. 
These things may perhaps be idolatrous ; I cannot 
make up my mind about it, but to my mind it is 
the Carnival that is real practical idolatry, as it is 
written, " the people sat down to eat and drink, 
and rose up to play." ' " 

William Palmer, of Worcester College, was 
another leader of the Movement, but one who was 
subsequently little recognized or remembered. 
A shy, reserved, rather cold man, he came to 
Oxford from Trinity College, Dublin, to pursue a 
course of study for which Oxford was a more con- 
venient place. This was the origin and history of 
Anglican forms of prayer. He came to Worcester 
College, but often found his way to Oriel, where 
was to be seen Bishop Lloyd's annotated folio 
Prayer Book, besides some valuable manuscripts. 
In 1832 he brought out his great work " Origines 
Liturgicae," which Mozley terms " a great addition 
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to our national literature." Six years later he 
published his " Treatise on the Church of Christ," 
a defence of the Church of England. After this 
he retired to a remote country parish, where he lived 
and died in complete obscurity. "Among the 
many and great scandals of the Church of Eng- 
land," says Mozley, ** there is hardly a greater than 
its gross and stupid neglect of this able and excel- 
lent man." 

In his account of the men who inaugurated the 
Oxford Movement, Cardinal Newman gives the first 
place to the Eeverend Hugh J. Eose, a man of 
considerable eminence in the Church of England, 
and founder, in 1832, of the British Magazine. 
" To mention Mr. Hugh Eose's name is to kindle 
in the minds of those who knew him a host of 
pleasant and affectionate remembrances," says 
Newman. (Apologia, C. II.) "He was the man 
above all others fitted by his cast of mind and 
literary powers to make a stand, if a stand could 
be made, against the calamity of the times. He 
was gifted with a high and large mind, and a true 
sensibility of what was great and beautiful; he wrote 
with warmth and energy ; and he had a cool head 
and cautious judgment. He spent his strength 
and shortened his life. Pro Ecclesia Dei, as he 
understood that sovereign idea." Mr. Hugh Eose 
had been the first to give warning, from the 
University pulpit at Cambridge, of the perils to 
England which lay in the liberalizing theology 
of Germany. He feared that by the Whig party, 
at that time clamorous for reform, a door would be 
opened in England for the most grievous of heresies. 
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With a view to drawing Churchmen together and 
opposing themselves to the coming danger, he com- 
menced the publication of the British Magazine in 
1832, and in the same year went to Oxford to enlist 
writers for that publication. William Palmer intro- 
duced him to Newman, who conceived a great 
admiration for him, and in the dedication of a 
volume of sermons in 1838 addressed him as the 
man " who, when hearts were faihng, bade us stir 
up the gift that was in us, and betake ourselves to 
our true Mother." 

Of the three sons of the great slave emancipator 
then in residence at Oxford, Eobert and Henry 
joined in the Movement from the beginning, while 
Samuel, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, and then of 
Winchester, maintained an attitude of neutrality 
and finally of opposition. All three had had a 
considerable experience of that section of the 
Church of England which is generally distinguished 
by the title " Evangelical," and they had not been 
impressed by it. Neither Eobert nor Henry possessed 
any ambition, and their non- Oxford friends were 
accustomed to urge upon them the duty of aspiring 
to something greater than came with mere Col- 
lege routine. Both in the end followed Newman 
into the Catholic Church, while their brother 
Samuel blossomed into an Anglican bishop — ^pro- 
bably the best known bishop of recent times. 
Eobert and Henry brought to the Movement 
an illustrious name ; the former contributed 
much literary power, coupled with a wide range of 
reading ; the latter a bright and sympathetic 
nature, which was no inconsiderable gift. 

D 2 
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Charles Marriott, for whom Newman always re- 
tained a great affection, was characterized by- 
Bishop Burgess as one of the most eminent 
scholars of the day. He was not only a scholar, 
but a very successful teacher, as his subsequent 
successful career as Principal of the Theological 
College at Chichester shows. He sacrificed himself 
entirely to the cause, and worked incessantly for it 
in that quiet, painstaking fashion which more often 
brings about greater results than brilliant sallies 
on the part of more brilliant men. 

It was a characteristic of the Movement that men 
of all sorts and conditions joined in it. Men like 
Pusey, fresh from the study of German theology 
in German Universities ; like Palmer, fresh from re- 
searches into the origins of formularies of prayer ; 
like Keble, like Froude — all of diverse tastes, were 
yet united in a wish to present a common front to 
the enemy. Hook, probably the most successful 
parish priest that ever lived, was one of those who 
early put into practice the principles for which he 
and his allies were striving. With a daring fully 
characteristic of him, he preached a sermon before 
the Queen at the Chapel Eoyal, in June 1838, and 
created a furore amongst court circles. It was a 
strong exposition of what are called Church prin- 
ciples, and announced in unmeasured tones the 
claim of authority on the part of the Church of 
England. It was at once made the subject of a 
furious outcry, and though it was pleaded by 
Hook that it was simply an old sermon which he 
had preached at Leeds and elsewhere, he was 
accused of endeavouring to prejudice the young 
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Queen's mind. Probably Hook cared nothing for 
the accusation. His work lay elsewhere. He 
came to Leeds and found it a stronghold of dissent ; 
he left it the most Anglican town in England. 

Oakeley, another of the numerous body who fol- 
lowed Newman into the Catholic Church, was a 
Balliol man, of poetical and musical talents, im- 
pressionable, impulsive, and totally oblivious of 
self. It was said of him that his religious instinct 
was so great that if he had come upon a multitude 
worshipping an idol he would have thrown himself 
down amongst them. After his secession he took 
orders, and spent the end of his life in serving the 
congregation of St. John's, Colebrooke Eow, Isling- 
ton — a poor congregation, chiefly of the lower 
orders, who had a great affection for this thoroughly 
good and kind-hearted man. 

W. G. Ward, the author of an "Ideal of a 
Christian Church," was the very opposite to 
Oakeley. "He represented the intellectual force, 
the irrefragable logic, the absolute self-confidence, 
and the headlong impetuosity of the Eugby 

school Whatever he said or did was 

right." He had considerable weight in the 
University, and threw it into the scales in favour 
of the Movement, finally being deprived of his 
degree on account of his leanings towards Catho- 
licism. He was received into the Catholic Church 
soon after Newman. 

There were many others who gave all their 
powers and talents to the spread of the new 
reformation. Such were Woodgate, "the most 
popular man at Oxford, or wherever there were 
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Oxford men " ; Copeland, an eminent and rising 
man ; Isaac Williams, one of the mainstays of the 
Movement ; John F. Christie, of whom a very dis- 
tinguished man said that he could not conceive 
Christie doing anything that he knew to be wrong ; 
E. J. Wilson, a man of considerable Uterary power, 
who did hard work as a translator ; Eogers, after- 
wards Lord Blachford ; Church, the present Dean 
of St. Paul's, who gave to the Movement high 
critical powers, and a large stock of poetical and 
philosophical qualities ; George D. Eyder ; Medley, 
translator of Chrysostom ; Thornton, who under- 
took an edition of Cyprian ; Albany J. Christie, still 
living, and one of the Jesuit fathers at Farm 
Street, who took high honours at Oxford, and after 
becoming Fellow of ■ Oriel, helped Newman con- 
siderably with Fleury's Ecclesiastical History; 
Dodsworth, who did great things at Margaret 
Street, and then at Christ Church, Albany Street, 
and early followed Newman to Eome ; John Brande 
Morris, better known as ** Jack " Morris, author of 
a well-known and very beautiful poem, ** Nature, a 
Parable'*; Edward Caswall, a very graceful poet, 
who was one of Cardinal Newman's priests at the 
Oratory for many years ; Dalgairns, who also 
became a priest at the Birmingham Oratory, and 
under other conditions might have become one of 
the best known writers in England ; and many 
others, perhaps not of less note, and who were all 
ardent and eager to help on the cause. 

The idea of the Movement which its leaders kept 
constantly in their minds, is thus described by New- 
man in the " Apologia " : — ** I had a supreme confi- 
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dence in our cause ; we were upholding that primi- 
tive Christianity which was delivered for all time 
by the early teachers of the Church, and which 
was registered and attested in the Anglican formu- 
laries, and by the Anglican divines. That ancient 
religion had well-nigh faded away out of the land, 
through the political changes of the last 150 years, 
and it must be restored. It would be in fact a 
second reformation : — a better reformation, for it 
would be a return not to the sixteenth century, but 
to the seventeenth." Such was the high ideal with 
which Newman set out on his task. To see the 
Church of England something more than a mere 
Act of Parliament institution, to show that she 
was a thing distinct from the State, a creature full 
of divine life, and empowered to impart that divine 
life to others ; to help her to take the foremost place 
in guiding the people — that was the idea of the 
men who plunged into the Movement which was to 
revolutionize ecclesiastical matters in England. 

In 1833 began the publication of the famous 
Tracts for the Times — a series of controversial 
papers, which from the initiatory number until the 
appearance of the celebrated ** Tract XC," formed a 
constant topic of conversation amongst all classes 
of the community. ** Out of my own head," says 
Newman (Apologia, C. II.), ** I began the Tracts." 
The first few numbers were brief papers, embodying 
and striving to enforce some point of doctrine. 
No. I.,written by Newman himself, put forward the 
claim of the Church of England to be considered 
Apostolical. All Newman's friends were pressed 
into service ; each must do what he could in writing 
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the Tracts^ Those who would or could not write 
were to help the good work by distribution. The 
Tracts were circulated by post, by hand, " and many 
a young clergyman,'* says Mozley, " spent days in 
riding about with a pocketful, surprising his neigh- 
bours at breakfast, lunch, dinner and tea." As 
the Tracts increased in size, and became less 
ephemeral in character, their principles attracted 
more attention. The chief writers besides Newman 
were Pusey, Keble, Isaac Williams, and Froude. 
Messrs. Eivingtons were the publishers, and the 
price was three-halfpence per sheet, and the publi- 
cation monthly. 

The effect of the Tracts for the Times upon con- 
temporary religious thought was extremely great. 
Men became aware that they were already in the 
throes of a great religious movement, the outcome 
of which it was not easy to foretell. Cautious men, 
who were at one with Newman and his friends in 
their hopes and wishes for the Church of England, 
were yet opposed to the publication of the Tracts 
as " representing the antagonist principle of per- 
sonality." As the Tracts progressed, men of a 
suspicious nature began to see Popish principles in 
them. Tract 80, by Isaac Williams, treating of 
**Eeserve in Communicating Eeligious Knowledge," 
was received with disapprobation and alarm, a 
result which must have considerably surprised its 
author, who was one of the simplest of men. 
Newman's tract on the Breviary drew down the 
disfavour of Bagot, Bishop of Oxford. The publi- 
cation, however, still went on, whatever opposi- 
tion it encountered only serving to draw more 
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attention to the motives held in view by its 
originators. 

Newman was engaged in much other labour 
during the first years of the Movement. He called 
upon clergy in various parts of the country, whether 
he was acquainted with them or not; he met 
gatherings at the houses of friends. He engaged 
largely in correspondence, nor did he care whether 
his appeals were made to High Church or Low 
Church, so long as Churchmen rallied together to 
fight against Liberalism. He commenced a series 
of letters in the Record, which, under the heading 
of "Church Eeform,'* ran to a considerable length. 
The first was on the Eevival of Church Discipline ; 
the following four letters on questions arising from 
a discussion of the first. At the fifth the series 
abruptly stopped, the editor evidently discovering 
in Newman some divergence from his own line of 
thought. 

Li 1834 appeared Newman's "Parochial Ser- 
mons,** a volume of discourses preached in his ordi- 
nary avocation of parish priest, and which at once 
attracted an extraordinary amount of attention. 
The publishers declared that it put out of the 
market all other similar publications. Everybody 
read, everybody admired it. It rapidly proceeded 
to successive editions, and was followed by the 
appearance of " University Sermons," and " Ser- 
mons on Holy Days.** 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Mental Changes — Doctrinal Position — Attitude towards 
Church of Kome — Hampden's Pamphlet — Hampden 
Regius Professor — Hampden Condemned — Littlemore 
Church — Family Changes — Death of Hurrell Froude — 
The " Via Media "—Other Works— Editor of British 
Critic — The Times — A Crisis at Hand. 

Once plunged into the fierceness of controversy, 
and engaged in the very forefront of an important 
intellectual movement, John Henry Newman's 
mind underwent certain changes. " The absolute 
confidence in my cause," he says (Apologia, C. II.), 
" ... laid me open, not unfairly, to the opposite 

charge of fierceness in words which I 

published. In the ' Lyra Apostolica,' I have said 
that before learning to love, we must * learn to 
hate ' ; though I had explained my words by adding 
* hatred of sin.' In one of my first sermons, I 
said, * I do not shrink from uttering my firm con- 
viction that it would be a gain to the country, were 
it vastly more superstitious, more bigoted, more 
gloomy, more fierce in its religion than at present 
it shows itself to be.' ... In the very first page 
of the Tracts, I said of the Bishops that, * black 
event though it would be for the country, yet we 
could not wish them a better termination of their 
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course, than the spoiUng of their goods and martyr- 
dom.' . . . Again, when one of my friends, of 
Liberal and Evangelical opinions, wrote to expostu- 
late with me on the course I was taking, I said 
that we would ride over him and his, as Othniel 
prevailed over Chusan-vishathaim, king of Meso- 
potamia. Again, I would have no dealings with 
my brother, and I put my conduct upon a syllogism. 
I said, * St. Paul bids us avoid those who cause 
divisions : therefore, I must avoid you.' I dis- 
suaded a lady from attending the marriage of a 
sister who had seceded from the Anglican Church. 
No wonder that Blanco White, who had known me 
under very different circumstances . . . was 
amazed at the change he recognized in me." 

It may be well here, following the lines laid down 
in the ** Apologia," to briefly summarize Newman's 
position at this time, when the Movement was 
steadily growing into power. First of all, he was 
most concerned for the principle of dogma ; his 
battle was with LiberaUsm, and by Liberalism he 
understood the anti-dogmatic principle. ** From the 
age of fifteen, dogma has been the fundamental 
principle of my religion. I know no other religion ; 
I cannot enter into the idea of any other sort of 
religion ; religion, as a mere sentiment, is to me a 
dream and a mockery. As well can there be filial 
love without the fact of a father, as devotion with- 
out the fact of a Supreme Being." And, secondly, 
he was confident in the truth of a certain definite 
religious teaching, based upon this foundation 
of dogma, viz., that there was a visible Church, 
with sacraments and rites which are the channels 
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of invisible grace. As to the Episcopal system, he 
founded it upon the Epistles of St. Ignatius, de- 
siring to act in accordance with that passage in 
which the latter, speaking of cases of disobedience 
to ecclesiastical authority, says : " A man does not 
deceive that Bishop whom he sees, but he practises 
rather with the Bishop Invisible, and so the ques- 
tion is not with the flesh, but with God, who 
knows the secret heart." To Newman his own 
Bishop was his Pope, as being successor of the 
Apostles and vicar of Christ, and a Bishop's lightest 
word was to him jure divino. 

The third, and to present-day readers most 
important point on which Newman stood at this 
time, deals with his then view of the Church of 
Eome. "When I was young," he says, dealing 
with this point in his " Apologia," chap. II., . . . 
" and after I was grown up, I thought the Pope to 
be Anti-Christ. At Christmas, 1824-5, 1 preached 
a sermon to that effect. But in 1827 I accepted 
eagerly the stanza in the ** Christian Year," which 
many people thought too charitable, * Speak gently 
of thy sister's fall.' From the timethat I knewFroude 
I got less and less bitter on the subject ; I thought 
(successively, but I cannot tell in what order, or 
what dates), of the Eoman Church as being bound 
up with the came of Anti-Christ,' as being one of 
the * many Anti-Christs,' foretold by St. John, as 
being * influenced by the Spirit of Anti-Christ,' 
and as having something * very Anti-Christian ' or 
* unchristian ' about her. . . I considered. . . that 
St. Gregory I., about a.d. 600, was the first Pope 
that was Anti-Christ, though in spite of this he 
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was also a great and holy man, but in 1832-3 I 
thought the Church of Eome was bound up with 
the cause of Anti-Christ by the Council of Trent. 
. . . During the Tract Movement I thought the 
essence of her offence to consist in the honours 
which she paid to the Blessed Virgin and the 
Saints. ... As a matter, then, of simple con- 
science, though it went against my feelings, I felt 
it to be a duty to protest against the Church of 
Eome.'' 

During the year immediately following the publi- 
cation of the earlier Tracts, the threatened attacks 
upon the orthodoxy of the University began. In 
November, 1834, Newman received the second 
edition of a pamphlet by Dr. Hampden, entitled 
" Observations on Eeligious Dissent, with particular 
reference to the use of Eeligious Tests in the Uni- 
versity." In this pamphlet it was maintained that 
" Eeligion is distinct from theological opinion " ; 
that the doctrines known by the names of Trini- 
tarian and Unitarian were to be classed as " opinions" ; 
that speculation always left an opening for im- 
provement ; that the Church of England was not 
dogmatic in spirit, etc. Newman's reply to Dr. 
Hampden, in acknowledging the receipt of the 
pamphlet, is characteristic. 

" The kindness," he says, " which has led to 
your presenting me with your late pamphlet, 
encourages me to hope that you will forgive me if 
I take the opportunity it affords of expressing to 
you my very sincere and deep regret that it 
has been published. Such an opportunity I could 
not let slip without being unfaithful to my own 
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serious thoughts on the subject. While I respect 
the tone of piety which the pamphlet displays, I 
dare not trust myself to put on paper my feelings 
about the principles contained in it ; tending, as 
they do, in my opinion, altogether to make ship- 
wreck of Christian faith." 

In 1836 Dr. Hampden was appointed to the 
chair of Eegius Professor of Divinity, left vacant 
by the death of Dr. Burton. Lord Melbourne's 
choice in this instance naturally met with no 
approval at the hands of the Tractarians, and a 
feeling grew up amongst them that the appoint- 
ment must not be suffered to go unchallenged. 
Four years previously Hampden had delivered his 
Bampton Lectures, in the preparation of which he 
had been largely helped by Blanco White, whose 
cherished hope was to see the decline of orthodoxy 
in the University. At the time, the lectures had 
attracted little attention, though Newman had 
been pressed from more than one quarter to write 
on them and condemn them. He had refrained, be- 
cause he was in constant daily communication with 
Hampden, and wished to keep at peace with him. 
But now that the latter had received an appoint- 
ment so important as that of the Eegius Professor, 
it was felt that a movement must be made to 
secure condemnation of his teachings. Newman, 
in one night, drew up his pamphlet entitled 
" Elucidations of the Bampton Lectures," and a 
meeting was held in the common room of Corpus 
Christi College, at which it was proposed and 
carried that Convocation should be summoned to 
suspend, so far as Dr. Hampden was concerned, 
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the provisions of the statute for the nomination of 
Select Preachers, and also to deprive him of his 
place as one of the judges on any complaint of 
heretical teaching made to the University. 

The agitation which followed this step was con- 
siderable. " Convocation," says Mozley, " was 
summoned, and the clergy came up from all 
England. A shower of pamphlets in every form, 
every tone, and every title, descended from Oxford 
over the land, covering counters and tables, more 
easily written than read. The vote of exclusion 
from the choice of Select Preachers, and from 
judicial functions, had a majority of the Doctors 
and the Masters, but was vetoed by the Proctors, 
as had indeed been anticipated. A few weeks after- 
wards there were new Proctors, and another Con- 
vocation being convened, the vote was carried." 

The controversy arising out of the Hampden 
appointment naturally extended to the country. 
Then people began to understand that the Oxford 
Movement was something more than a mere paper 
war carried on between interested parties. The 
circulation of the Tracts received a new impetus 
from the recent controversy. Newman, deeply 
impressed with the danger he saw about him, con- 
tinually spurred on his friends to higher and sterner 
efforts. He himself strove to do more. He com- 
menced a series of lectures on ecclesiastical subjects 
in Adam de Broome's Chapel, which were well 
attended. Then came the consecration of Little- 
more Church, his chapel of ease to St. Mary's. It 
was a bare, plain, unpretentious edifice, with no 
more ornament than a single pane of red glass 
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which the builder, unsatisfied with his plain work 
had caused to be inserted in the middle lancet of 
the east window. 

The summer of the year 1836 saw the breaking 
up of the Newman family. About midsummer the 
younger daughter was married to John Mozley, 
Newman performing the ceremony, with Thomas 
Mozley for assistant, while Henry Wilberforce gave 
the bride away. Soon after the wedding Mrs. 
Newman was taken ill, and within a fortnight she 
was dead. 

1836 would seem to have brought with it 
abundance of trouble to Newman. During its pro- 
gress died Hurrell Froude, whose end had been 
long foreseen, but who continued working for the 
Movement to the very end. Newman was asked to 
select one of his dead friend's books as a keepsake. 
He selected Butler's " Analogy," but finding it had 
already been chosen, he looked with some perplexity 
along the shelves in search of another work. An 
intimate friend at his elbow said, "Take that," 
indicating the Eoman Breviary which Froude 
had taken with him to Barbadoes, whither he had 
been in search of restoration to health. Newman 
took it, studied it, and wrote the Tract on the 
Breviary from it, and kept it on his table in constant 
use ever after. 

By this time had arisen that strong suspicion, 
which steadily gained ground, that the principles 
of the Tractarians would certainly result in their 
joining the Eoman Catholic Church. It was said 
that the Tracts and the Fathers would inevitably 
lead men to Bome, and the evangelical party 
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loudly expressed their desire to put down what 
they considered to be the Popery of the Movement. 
A movement against the Movement thus originated, 
and at the same time a movement began amongst 
the Eoman Catholics. Monsignor, afterwards 
Cardinal, Wiseman, quick to seize an opening, 
returned to London and commenced the delivery 
of his brilliant and masterly lectures on Catho- 
licism. It became apparent to Newman that his 
cause had now two enemies to encounter — the 
Liberals and the Eomanists. With a view of com- 
bating both he set to work on his " Prophetical 
OflSce of the Church, viewed relatively to Eoman- 
ism and Popular Protestantism," on which he was 
employed from 1834 to 1836, publication follow- 
ing in 1837. " It was composed after a careful 
consideration and comparison of the principal 
Anglican divines of the 17th century. It was first 
written in the shape of controversial correspon- 
dence with a learned French priest : then it was 
recast, and delivered in lectures at St. Mary's ; 
lastly, with considerable retrenchments and addi- 
tions, it was re- written for publication. ... It was 
an attempt at commencing a system of theology 
on the Anglican idea, and based upon Anglican 
authorities." It was chiefly through this volume 
that the term Via Media came into use, though it 
had previously been used by writers of repute. 
** The doctrine of the Via Media .... had al- 
ready been applied to the Anglican system. . . . 
It is an expressive title, but not altogether satis- 
factory, because it is at first sight negative. This 
had been the reason of my dislike to the word 
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* Protestant/ viz., that it did not denote the pro- 
fession of any particular religion at all, and was 
compatible with infidelity." What the Tracta- 
rians understood by the term Via Media, how- 
ever, was that middle position of the Church of 
England, which, standing between Eomanism 
on the one hand and popular Protestantism on 
the other, escaped the errors of both, and made 
for true conformity to Apostolic faith and prac- 
tice. 

In the same year he wrote his " Essay on Justifi- 
cation," which was aimed at the Lutheran dictum 
that justification by faith only is the cardinal 
doctrine of Christianity. He considered "that 
this doctrine was either a paradox or a truism — a 
paradox in Luther's mouth, a truism in Melanc- 
thon's," and that " the Anglican Church followed 
Melancthon, and that in consequence, between 
Eome and Anglicanism, between High Church 
and Low Church, there was no real intellectual 
difference on the point." Amongst other works 
on which he was engaged about this time was a 
Pamphlet on the Eeal Presence, published in the 
summer of 1838, in which he attempted to place 
that doctrine on an intellectual basis. ** The 
Church of the Fathers," then appearing in the 
British Magazine^ was one of the earliest produc- 
tions of the Movement, and was written with a 
view of introducing the religious sentiments of 
the earliest ages into the Church of England. He 
was also engaged for several years upon the 
annotated translation of the Treatises of St. 
Athanasius, which he had intended to follow up 
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with a doctrinal history of the heresies which 
succeeded to the Arian. 

In 1838 Newman undertook to edit the British 
Critic. Two years earlier he had entered into an 
agreement to supply a quarter of the contents of 
the same periodical, which had just hegun to appear 
as a quarterly magazine. When the editorship 
came into Newman's hands, the British Critic, 
always High Church in tone, became the recog- 
nized organ of the Tractarian party, and played 
no small part in the Movement. The writers 
belonged to various schools of opinion — some, says 
Newman, to no school at all. The subjects were 
equally various — classical, academical, political, 
critical, and artistic as well as theological. His 
own articles were looked for with eager interest, 
and read with avidity by those anxiously following 
the course of events. One article in particular 
may be referred to as being specially noteworthy. 
It is the one entitled *' The State of Eeligious 
Parties," and was pubUshed in the number for 
April, 1839. It contained the last words spoken 
by Newman as an Anglican to Anglicans. After 
quoting several expressions of opinion on the spread 
of the Movement, showing how considerably it had 
grown, after dwelling on the state of parties, and 
pointing out their various weaknesses, he goes on 
to observe that the present state of things cannot 
last if men are to read and think. "Men," he 
says, " will not keep in that very attitude which 
you call sound Church-of-Englandism or orthodox 
Protestanism. They cannot go on for ever stand- 
ing on one leg, or sitting without a chair, or walk- 
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ing with their feet tied, or like Tityrus's stags 
grazing in the air. They will take one view or the 
other, hut it will he a consistent view. It may 
he Liberalism, or Erastianism, or Popery, or 
Catholicity, hut it will he real." The article con- 
cluded hy saying that all who did not wish to he 
" democratic, or pantheistic, or popish," must 
" look out for some Via Media which will preserve 
us from what threatens, though it cannot restore 
the dead. The spirit of Luther is dead ; hut 
Hildehrand and Loyola are alive. Is it sensible, 
sober, judicious, to be so very angry with those 
writers of the day who point to the fact that our 
divines of the seventeenth century have occupied 
a ground which is the true and intelligible mean 

between extremes? Would you rather 

have your sons and daughters members of the 
Church of England or of the Church of Rome ? " 
" Thus," he says (Apologia, C. II.), " I left the 
matter. But, while I was thus speaking of the 
future of the Movement, I was in truth winding 
up my accounts with it, little dreaming that it was 
so to be — while I was still in some way or other 
feeling about for an available Via Media, I was 
soon to receive a shock which was to cast out of 
my imagination all middle courses and compro- 
mises whatever." 

The late Canon Oakeley, in his "Historical 
Notes on the Tractarian Movement," says that it 
was Newman's articles in the British Critic 
which led to his being invited by the proprietor 
of the Times to write for that paper on the literary 
projects of the day, and that the results of these 
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overtures may be seen in the celebrated letters of 
" Catholicus." Such was the hnpression made 
upon the proprietors of the Times by these essays 
that they offered the writer a permanent place upon 
their staff, naming his salary at eighteen hundred 
pounds a year. Newman inquired if he would be 
free to say what he thought, and finding that 
he would have to shape his own ideas into accord- 
ance with those of the Times, he forthwith declined 
the proposal. 

Meanwhile the Movement progressed, and during 
these years Newman spent the happiest time of his 
life. He saw the cause spreading and prospering 
around him, growing stronger and stronger, making 
adherents wherever the English tongue was spoken, 
and becoming familiar in all civilized countries. 
But already the crisis was at hand : the Movement 
was about to come into collision with the nation 
and the Church. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Publication of Tract XC. — What Gave Bise to It — Distinc- 
tion between Terms — Difficulty Arising from Miscon- 
ception — Minimizing Contrary Points — Main Thesis of 
the Tract — Elasticity of the XXXIX Articles — Primary 
Idea of Articles — ^Articles Purposely Vague — Doctrine of 
the Homilies — What the Articles Mean by " Popery" — 
Authority — Indecision of Articles — Eeception of Tract 
XC. — Excitement — ^Letter of the Four Tutors — The 
Tract Censured — Letter to the Vice -Chancellor — His 
Place in the Movement Gone — ^An " Understanding " — 
Besigns his Connection with the Movement. 

The appearance of Tract XC, in February, 1841, 
drew down upon the Oxford Movement an amount 
of attention greater than any that had previously 
been accorded to it. At the first sight readers of 
Tract XC, especially amongst the class which was 
in anything but accord with its author, saw, or 
seemed to see, in it a distinct attempt to subvert 
the Protestant principles of the Church of England. 
A murmur of disapproval rose and spread into loud 
demands to have the work condemned by authority. 
It was felt that men sitting in the Beformers' seats 
were trying to undo the work of the Eeformers. 
Few of those who clamoured for the Tract's sup- 
pression tried to understand its author's position. 
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Hard things were thought of him; hard words 
were said of him. He was accused of a deliberate 
attempt to undermine the foundations of the 
Church of which he was a minister. The leaders 
of the Movement, men said, were now coming out 
in their true colours. All along it had been the 
design of Mr. Newman and his associates to lead 
men gradually to Eome. Such were the sentiments 
which found free expression upon the publication 
of the famous Tract. 

In reaUty Newman's conduct with regard to 
Tract XG. was as transparent and as simple as the 
rest of his singularly transparent life. From the 
time that he had entered upon the duties of Public 
Tutor at Oriel he had meditated a comment upon 
the XXXIX Articles. When the Movement was 
in full swing he had often been asked what he 
would make of the Articles. He was brought to 
an active consideration of the matter in the early 
part of 1841, by the restlessness of certain indi- 
viduals who neither liked the Via Media, nor his 
own strong judgment against Eome. He had been 
enjoined by his Bishop to keep these men straight, 
and he wished to do so ; but their tangible diffi- 
culty was subscription to the Articles ; and then 
the question of the Articles came before him. It 
was thrown in the teeth of those engaged in the 
Movement, "How can you manage to sign the 
Articles? they are directly against Eome." Newman 
was accustomed to answer this question by asking 
another, " Against Eome ? What do you mean by 
Rome ? " He made distinctions, of which he gives 
the following account (Apologia, C. H.) : — 
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"By Eoman doctrine might be meant one of 
three things : 1, the Catholic teaching of the early 
centuries ; or 2, the formal dogmas of Bome as con- 
tained in the later Councils, especially the Council 
of Trent, and as condensed in the Creed of Pope 
Pius IV. ; 3, the actual popular beliefs and usages 
sanctioned by Eome in the countries in communion 
with it, over and above the dogmas; and these 
I called 'dominant errors.* Now, Protestants 
commonly thought that in all three senses, 
* Eoman doctrine ' was condemned in the Articles : 
I thought that the Catholic teaching was not con- 
demned ; that the dominant errors were ; and as to 
the formal dogmas, that some were, some were not, 
and that the line had to be drawn between them. 
Thus, 1, the use of Prayers for the Dead was a 
CathoUc doctrine, not condemned in the Articles ; 
2, the prison of Purgatory was a Eoman dogma — 
which was condemned in them ; but the infalli- 
bility of Ecumenical Councils was a Eoman dogma 
— ^not condemned; and 8, the fire of Purgatory 
was an authorized and popular error, not a dogma 
— which was condemned. 

" Further, I considered that the diflSculties, felt 
by the persons whom I have mentioned, mainly 
lay in their mistaking, 1, Catholic teaching, which 
was not condemned in the Articles, for Eoman 
dogma which was condemned; and 2, Eoman 
dogma, which was not condemned in the Articles, 
for dominant error which was. If they went 
further than this, I had nothing more to say to 
them. 

" A further motive which I had for my attempt. 
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was the desire to ascertain the ultimate points of 
contrariety between the Eoman and Anglican 
creeds, and to make them as few as possible. I 
thought that each creed was obscured and mis- 
represented by a dominant circumambient * Popery ' 
and * Protestantism.' 

" The main thesis, then, of my Essay was this : — 
The Articles do not oppose Catholic teaching ; they 
but partially oppose Eoman dogma ; they for the 
most part oppose the dominant errors of Eome. 
And the problem was, as I have said, to draw the 
line as to what they allowed and what they con- 
demned." 

The object, then, which he had in view in writing 
Tract XC. was a desire to ascertain how far the 
Articles were elastic. That they were meant to 
stretch was certain ; the 17th Article, for example, 
was assumed by one party to be Lutheran, by 
another to be Calvinistic ; why, then, should not 
the other Articles be drawn up with equal vague- 
ness ? In the way of this attempt, however, came 
the objection that the Articles were drawn up 
against ' Popery,* and that it was therefore absurd 
and dishonest to suppose that Popery in any shape 
could take refuge behind them. This premiss he 
denied. (Apologia, C. II.) 

" Not any religious doctrine at all, but a political 
principle, was the primary English idea of ' Popery ' 
at the date of the Eeformation. And what was 
that political principle, and how could it best be 
suppressed in England? What was the great 
question in the days of Henry and Elizabeth? 
The Supremacy; — ^now, was I saying one single 
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word in favour of the Supremacy of the Holy 
See? in favour of the foreign jurisdiction? No: 
I did not believe in it myself. Did Henry VIH. 
religiously hold Justification by Faith only ? Did 
he disbelieve Purgatory ? Was Elizabeth jealous 
for the Marriage of the Clergy? or had she a 
conscience against the Mass ? The Supremacy of 
the Pope was the essence of the 'Popery,* to 
which, at the time of the composition of the 
Articles, the Supreme Head or Governor of the 
English Church was so violently hostile." 

Again, he considered that whatever the word 
** Popery " might mean in the mouths of the com- 
pilers of the Articles, supposing, for argument's 
sake, that by it they included the doctrines of the 
Tridentine Council (which was not over when the 
XXXIX Articles were drawn up), the object of the 
Government was not merely to get rid of " Popery," 
but was further to gain over the " Papists." There 
was therefore the antecedent probability that the 
Articles were purposely drawn in vague, ambiguous 
language, which to the subscribers would seem to 
bear a Catholic sense. A consideration presently 
occurred to him which threw light on this surmise. 
What if it should turn out that the very men who 
drew up the Articles had in the Articles themselves 
imposed upon those subscribing them a number of 
these " doctrines of Popery," which they were now 
thought to deny, as part and parcel of that very 
Protestantism which they were now thought to 
consider divine ? This he found to be the fact, and 
showed clearly in Tract XC. He drew special 
attention to Article 85, which says : — 
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" The Second Book of Homilies doth contain a 
godly and wholesome doctrine^ and necessary for 
these times, as doth the former Book of Homilies." 

Here the doctrine of the Homilies is recognized 
as godly and wholesome, and concurrence in that 
opinion is imposed upon all men subscribing the 
Articles. Turning to the HomiUes themselves, we 
find that amongst other points of godly doctrine 
are recognized the following : viz., that the so- 
called ' apocryphal ' books of Tobit and Wisdom are 
Scripture, and the infalUble and undeceivable Word 
of God ; that the Primitive Church is most pure, 
and especially to be followed ; that the four first 
General Councils belong to the Primitive Church, 
and that there are Six General Councils which are 
allowed and received by all men : speaking of the 
Fathers, they declare that they, with the Holy 
Apostles and disciples of Christ, were without doubt 
endued with the Holy Ghost ; that the Lord's 
Blessed Body and Blood are received under the forms 
of bread and wine ; that the meat in the Sacrament 
is an invisible meat and a ghostly substance ; that 
Ordination and Matrimony are Sacraments, and 
that there are other Sacraments besides Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper, though not such as they ; 
that the souls of the saints are reigning in joy and 
in heaven with God ; that alms-deeds purge the 
soul from the infection and filthy spots of sin, and 
are a precious medicine ; that mercifulness wipes 
out and washes away sins ; that fasting used with 
prayer weighs much with God ; that the puissant 
and mighty Emperor Theodosius was, in the 
Primitive Church, which was most holy and pure. 
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excommunicated by St. Ambrose, and that the 
Emperor Phillipicus after like fashion was con- 
demned by Constantine, Bishop of Eome, etc. It 
seemed plain that when the Articles were drawn 
up there was in the minds of those responsible for 
them no such nice discrimination between the 
Cathohc and the Protestant faith, no such clear 
recognition of formal Protestant principles and 
tenets, as at the present day — so that it seemed to 
Newman that the Articles were meant to be tolerant 
not only of what he had distinguished as ** Catholic 
teaching,*' but of much that was " Eoman." 

But there was another reason against the notion 
commonly held that the Articles attacked the 
Eoman dogmas as declared at the Council of Trent, 
and embodied in the creed of Pope Pius the Fourth. 
At the time the Articles were drawn up, the 
Council of Trent was not over. Its Canons were 
not promulgated. It is, therefore, certain that the 
Articles did not charge against Boman dogma as 
defined by the Council, but against something else. 
What was that something else ? Newman answers : 
" The Homilies tell us : the Homilies are the best 
comment upon the Articles. We shall find," he 
says, " if we examine the Homilies, that it is not 
the Catholic teaching of the first centuries, not the 
dogmas of Bome that are condemned in the XXXIX 
Articles, but the dominant errors, the popular 
corruptions, authorized or suffered by the high 
name of Bome." 

The writers of the Articles and Homilies, how- 
ever, were witnesses, not authorities. Who were 
the actual authorities imposing them? He rea- 
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sonably considered the authority imponens to be 
Convocation of 1571 ; but here again, he points out, 
it would be found that the very Convocation which 
received and confirmed the Articles, enjoined by 
Canon that " preachers should be careful that 
they should never teach aught in a sermon to be 
religiously held and believed by the people, except 
that which is agreeable to the doctrine of the Old 
and New Testament, and tchich the Catholic Fathers 
and ancient Bishops have collected from that very 
doctrine." So that the Convocation of 1571 
appealed to the same ancient authorities as had 
been mentioned with such profound veneration by 
those who drew up the Articles and Homilies. 
Thus there seemed to be an extreme probability 
that Convocation countenanced and received, or at 
least did not reject, those doctrines contained in 
the Homilies which now would be called Eoman. 

The XXXIX Articles, in fact, had been drawn 
with a purpose of vagueness and indecisiveness. 
They are, concludes Tract XC, " evidently framed 
on the principle of leaving open large questions on 
which the controversy hinges. They state broadly 
extreme truths, and are silent about their adjust- 
ment. For instance, they say that all necessary 
faith must be proved from Scripture : but do not 
say who is to prove it. They say, that the Church 
has authority in controversies ; they do not say 
what authority. They say that it may enforce 
nothing beyond Scripture, but do not say where the 
remedy lies when it does. They say that works 
before grace and justification are worthless and 
worse, and that works after grace and justification 
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are acceptable, but they do not speak at all of 
works with God's aid before justification. They say 
that men are lawfully called and sent to minister 
and preach, who are chosen and called by men who 
have public authority given them in the congre- 
gation ; but they do not add by ivhom the Authority 
is to be given. They say that Councils called by 
jprinces may err ; they do not determine whether 
Councils called in the name of Christ may err." 

The Tract was received with what can be described 
as nothing less than a storm of indignation. Its 
author, conscious of his own good faith, was 
startled by the violence of those murmuring against 
him. He did not think that his work was perfect ; 
he would gladly, eagerly, have withdrawn any 
statement which could have been proved erroneous, 
but he was unprepared for the excitement which 
his book produced. In after years he expressed his 
surprise that men did not treat the author of Tract 
XC. as they treat other interpreters of Scripture. 
"What had he done that all men holding large sys- 
tems of theology — Episcopalians, Lutherans, Uni- 
tarians, Presbyterians — had not constantly done ? 
Protestants hold the doctrine of justification by 
faith only, though there is no text in St. Paul 
which enunciates it, and though St. James ex- 
pressly denies it; Protestants keep the Sabbath, 
though St. Paul expressly says, " Let no man judge 
you ... in respect of . . . the Sabbath days ; *' 
Protestants deny that the Church has a divine 
mission, though St. Paul says that itis ** the pillar 
and ground of the truth.*' But men do not call 
Protestants dishonest for holding these opinions. 
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" Every creed has texts in its favour, and again 
texts which run counter to it, and this is generally- 
confessed," says Newman. ** And this is what I 
felt keenly — how had I done worse in Tract XC. 
than Anglicans, Wesleyans, and Calvinists did 
daily in their sermons and publications ? . . . Why 
was I to be dishonest and they immaculate ? . . . 
I suppose their alarm and their anger overcame 
their sense of justice.*' 

Canon Oakeley in his interesting Historical Notes 
says that the pubUcation of Tract XC. plunged 
Oxford into a fever of excitement. ** It was bought 
with such avidity that the very presses were taxed 
almost beyond their powers to meet the exigencies 
of the demand. Edition followed edition by days 
rather than by weeks, and it was not very long 
before Mr. Newman, as I have heard, realized 
money enough by the sale of this shilling pamphlet 
to purchase a valuable library. If, during the 
month which followed its appearance, you had 
happened to enter any common room in Oxford, 
between the hours of six and nine in the evening, 
you would have been safe to hear some ten or 
twenty voices eloquent on the subject of Tract 
XC. If you had happened to pass two heads of 
houses, or tutors of colleges, strolling down High 
Street in the afternoon, or returning from their 
walk over Magdalen Bridge, a thousand to one 
but you would have caught the words * Newman ' 
and * Tract XC* ** 

It was at once seen by those inimical to the 
Movement that a false step had been made, and 
that advantage must be taken of it. Four princi- 
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pal tutors of the University, the most prominent 
of them being Tait, afterwards Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, drew up a letter pointing out that the 
tendency of the Tract was to minimize the dif- 
ferences which had hitherto existed between Eoman- 
ism and Protestantism. The Hebdomadal Council, 
a body of heads of houses and officers of the 
University, met together and considered the com- 
plaint of the Four Tutors. They were asked for a 
respite of twelve hours : they refused to grant it. 
No one positively knew who was the author of the 
Tract, but it was known that to censure it was to 
censure three men among the most eminent in the 
University — Keble, Pusey, and Newman. English 
ideas of justice hardly accord with the harsh pre- 
cipitancy of the Hebdomadal Council. They would 
listen to nothing, and in most indecent haste 
passed a resolution to the effect that the mode of 
interpretation suggested in the Tract, evaded 
rather than explained the sense of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and by reconciling subscription to them 
with the adoption of errors which they were de- 
signed to counteract, defeated, and were incon- 
sistent with the due observations of the statutes 
which require every student to be instructed in and 
subscribe to the XXXIX Articles. 

Immediately upon hearing of the censure passed 
upon the Tract by the Hebdomadal Board, Newman 
addressed the following letter to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor : — 

"Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

" I write this respectfully to inform you that 
I am the author, and have the sole responsibility 
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of the Tract on which the Hebdomadal Board has 
just now expressed an opinion, and that I have not 
given my name hitherto, under the belief that it 
was desired that I should not. I hope it will not 
surprise you if I say that my opinion remains un- 
changed of the truth and honesty of the principle 
maintained in the Tract, and of the necessity of 
putting it forth. At the same time, I am prompted 
by my feelings to add my deep consciousness that 
everything I attempt might be done in a better 
spirit, and in a better way ; and while I am sin- 
cerely sorry for the trouble and anxiety I have 
given to the members of the Board, I beg to return 
my thanks to them for an act which, even though 
founded on misapprehension, may be made as pro- 
fitable to myself as it is religiously and charitably 
intended. I say all this with great sincerity, 

"And am, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 

*' Your obedient servant, 

"John Henry Newman." 

He felt now that his place in the Movement was 
gone. It seemed to him henceforth an impossi- 
bihty that he should say anything to good effect 
after having been "posted up by the marshal on 
the buttery-hatch of every college of his Univer- 
sity after the manner of discommoned pastry-cooks, 
and when in every part of the country and every 
class of society, through every organ and oppor- 
tunity of opinion, in newspapers, in periodicals, at 
meetings, in pulpits, at dinner-tables, in coffee- 
rooms, in railway carriages, he was denounced as 
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a traitor who had laid his train, and was detected 
in the very act of firing it against the time- 
honoured Establishment/' 

He was asked to withdraw the Tract ; this he 
utterly refused to do. They asked him to keep 
silence, to abstain from defending the Tract. He 
answered, Yes, if they would not condemn it ; if 
they would allow it to continue on sale. They 
agreed to this ; they promised that the Tract should 
not be condemned, but on condition that he did 
not defend it, that the series was put an end to, 
and that he himself should publish his own con- 
demnation in a letter to the Bishop of Oxford. 
Nothing in writing was given him: there was 
merely an " understanding '* between himself and 
his opponents. "A clever man had warned me 
against 'understandings* some thirteen years 
before : I have hated them ever since." 

There was now nothing but to resign his place 
in the Movement of which he had been the soul. 
He did this in the closing words of his letter to the 
Bishop of Oxford. 

" I have nothing to be sorry for except having 
made your Lordship anxious, and others whom I 
aiii bound to revere. I have nothing to be sorry 
for, but everything to rejoice in and be thankful 
for. I have never taken pleasure in seeming to be 
able to move a party, and whatever influence I 
have had has been found, not sought after. I 
have acted because others did not act, and have 
sacrificed a quiet which I prized. May God be 
with me in time to come as He has been hitherto ! 
and He will be, if I can but keep my hand clean and 
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my heart pure. I think I can bear, or at least will 
try to bear, any personal humihation, so that I am 
preserved from betraying sacred interests, which 
the Lord of grace and power has given into my 
charge.'' 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

First Doubts — Mr. Spencer's Visit — A Fierce Letter — A 
Fiercer Article — Littlemore — Keble's Advice — The 
Doubts Again — The Jerusalem Bishopric — ^A Protest — 
His Position in 1841 — ^A New School — Popular Preju- 
dice — The Littlemore Party — Eetractation and Kesig- 
nation — The Last Sermon — Letters to Manning and 
Church — ^Lives of the Saints — Essay on Development. 

It was whilst engaged in studying the history of 
the Monophysites in 1839 that Newman first had 
any doubt as to the tenableness of the Anglican 
position. His stronghold until then had been 
Antiquity; but here, in the story of the Mono- 
physites, he found a parallel to the Christianity of 
the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries. It seemed 
to him that he saw his face in the mirror thus held 
up and found himself a Monophysite. The Via 
Media was, as it were, the Oriental Communion ; 
the Protestants were the Eutychians ; Eome was, 
where she now is. It was difficult, he decided, to 
make out how the Eutychians or Monophysites 
were heretics, unless Protestants and Anglicans 
were hereiics also. The drama of religion, the 
combat between truth and error, seemed to be 
played over again. While this view was forcing 
itself upon him a friend put into his hands an 
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article by Dr. Wiseman on " The Anglican Claim." 
It referred to the Donatist controversy, with which 
Newman was already familiar, but it had an appli- 
cation to Anglicanism. He failed to see much in 
it, but his friend pointed out the words of St. 
Augustine, quoted by Dr. Wiseman : " Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum.** These words made a pro- 
found impression upon him ; he learnt from 
them that " the deliberate judgment in which the 
whole Church at length rests and acquiesces is an 
infalhble prescription and a final sentence against 
such portions of it as protest and secede." By 
these words of the great Father his own theory of 
the Via Media was, to use his own expression, 
" absolutely pulverized." His thought for a 
moment was " the Church of Eome will be found 
right after all ; " but the thought did not remain, and 
his old convictions came back. He had resolved 
years before not to give way to imagination, but to 
be solely guided by reason, and this made him 
exceedingly careful in forming new ideas. 

In the early weeks of 1840 there came to Oxford 
the Honourable and Eeverend George Spencer, 
better known as Father Ignatius, who, eight years 
before, had given up a family living of three 
thousand pounds a year in order to enter the 
Church of Eome and ultimately become a Passion- 
ist monk. His reason for visiting the University 
was to obtain prayers for the Unity of Christendom. 
Palmer, of Magdalen, afterwards a Catholic, took 
him to Newman's rooms. Newman was outwardly 
extremely rude to Mr. Spencer, though glad in 
heart to see him. But he regarded Father Igna- 
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tius as an apostate from his own Church, and flatly 
refused to meet him at dinner. A letter which he 
subsequently addressed to Mr. Spencer gives some 
indications of his position towards Catholics at 
that time. 

"The news that you are praying for us," he 
says, ** is most touching, and raises a variety of in- 
describable emotions. . . May their prayers return 
abundantly into their own bosoms ! . . Why, then, 
do I not meet you in a manner conformable with 
these first feelings? For this single reason, if I 
may say it, that your acts are contrary to your words. 
You invite us to a union of hearts, at the Same time 
that you are doing all you can, not to restore, not 
to reform, not to re-unite, but to destroy our Church. 
You go further than your principles require. You 
are leagued with our enemies. ' The voice is 
Jacob's voice, but the hands are the hands of 
Esau.' .... You consent to act hand in hand 
[with sceptics, infidels, rebels] with these and 
others for our overthrow. Alas ! all this it is that 
impresses us irresistibly with the notion that 

you are a political, not a religious, party 

This is what distresses my own mind so greatly 
. . . that .... I cannot meet familiarly any 
leading person of the Roman Communion, and 
least of all when they come on a religious errand. 
Break ofif, I would say, with Mr. O'Connell in 
Ireland and the Liberal party in England, or come 
not to us with overtures for mutual prayer and 
religious sympathy." 

This was surely sufficiently fierce, especially as 
addressed to a poor monk who probably knew 
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nothing about Mr. O'Connell and the Liberal party, 
and whose one idea was that of Unity. But New- 
man at this time was fierce against Bome, as the 
following extract from the British Critic (1840) 
shows : — 

" By their fruits ye shall know them. . . . We 
see it [the Church of Bome] attempting to gain 
converts amongst us by unreal representations of 
its doctrines, plausible statements, bold assertions, 
appeals to the weakness of human nature, to our 
fancies, our eccentricities, our fears, our frivolities, 
our false philosophies. We see its agents smiling 
and nodding, and ducking to attract attention, as 
gipsies make up to truant boys, holding out tales 
for the nursery, and pretty pictures, and gilt 
gingerbread, and physic concealed in jam, and 
sugar-plums for good children. . . . We English- 
men Uke manliness, openness, consistency, and 
truth. Bome will never gain on us till she learns 
these virtues and uses them .... till she ceases 
to be what she practically is, a union is impossible 
between her and England. . .'' 

At this time he had already formed the idea of 
giving up St. Mary's and retiring to Littlemore,. 
where he had lately bought ten acres of ground,, 
on which he purposed to build a monastic establish- 
ment. He went there in the Lent of 1840, occupy- 
ing himself by teaching in the village school and 
practising the choir. In a letter to Mr. Keble, 
written in October of the same year, he put forward 
the views which he held as to the resignation of St. 
Mary's. He was, he said, out of touch with the 
system of religion which had obtained in tha 
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University for three hundred years ; he did not 
know his parishioners, and had few opportunities 
of religious conversation with them. On the other 
hand, the Undergraduates had gathered about him 
in strong force, so that it seemed to him . as if he 
were unintentionally converting a parochial charge 
into a University office. Then he feared that, 
whether he would or not, he was disposing his 
hearers, the Undergraduates, towards Eome, and 
this in spite of the fact that his own arguments 
against Eome seemed to him more powerful than 
ever. He felt that men do not go so much by 
argument as by sympathy. 

Keble advised him to remain at St. Mary's, 
considering that his resignation would bring scandal 
upon the cause. Newman took the advice, pointing 
out in reply to Keble that he might reasonably 
consider his post at St. Mary's as a place of protest 
against Eationalism, which he termed the great evil 
of the day. He expressed himself as feeling more 
certain that the Protestant spirit leads to infidelity 
than that his own opinions lead to Eomanism. 
But from this time he had a curate at St. Mary's, 
and left more of the work there to him. In the 
same year he made arrangements for giving up the 
editorship of the British Critic. 

The summer of 1841 lound him at Littlcmore. 
The afifair of Tract XC. was over ; he had been 
censured ; he had resigned his place in the Move- 
ment ; he had neither harass nor anxiety on his 
mind. He determined to put all thoughts of a 
controversial nature away from him, and took up 
his translation of St. Athanasius. But between 
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the months of July and November he received 
"three blows which broke me." (Apologia, 
C. III.) He had advanced but a little distance 
with his work, when the same phenomenon which 
he had encountered in the Monophysite history 
came to him again in stronger shape in the 
history of the Arians. He saw clearly that in 
the history of Arianism, the pure Arians were the 
Protestants, the semi-Arians were the Anglicans, 
and Eome was where she is now. The truth, then, 
after all, lay not with the adherents of the Via 
Media, but with the extreme party. 

While he was struggling with this thought, the 
second blow came. The Anglican Bishops, in spite 
of the *' understanding," began to charge against 
him, one by one. They continued to condemn him 
for three whole years, though he had been induced 
to stop the Tracts on the ** understanding" that 
nothing should be said. He felt inclined to protest 
against this, but refrained. As if these blows were 
not enough, there came a third in the shape of the 
Jerusalem Bishopric scheme. In 1841 M. Bunsen, 
the Prussian Ambassador, and the then Archbishop 
of Canterbury put forward their scheme for endow- 
ing a Bishopric at Jerusalem under the auspices of 
the New Evangelical Church of Prussia and the 
Church of England. This project, needless to 
say, was viewed with the utmost displeasure by 
the AngUcan party, and Newman, by way of 
relieving his own conscience, drew up a protest 
against it, forwarding it to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and to the Bishop of Oxford. It ran 
as follows : — 
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"Whereas the Church of England has a claim 
on the allegiance of Catholic behevers only on the 
ground of her own claim to be considered a branch 
of the CathoUc Church : 

*' And whereas the recognition of heresy, indirect 
as well as direct, goes far to destroy such claim in 
the case of any rehgious body : 

" And whereas to admit maintainers of heresy to 
communion without formal renunciation of their 
errors goes far towards recognizing the same : 

" And whereas Lutheranism and Calvinism are 
heresies, repugnant to Scripture, springing up 
three centuries since, and anathematized by East 
as well as West : 

"And whereas it is reported that the Most 
Eeverend Primate and other Eight Eeverend Eulers 
of our Church have consecrated a Bishop with a 
view to exercising spiritual jurisdiction over 
Protestant, that is, Lutheran and Calvinist, con- 
gregations in the East .... dispensing at the 
same time . . . with any abjuration of error on 
the part of such congregations . . . thereby giving 
some sort of formal recognition to the doctrines 
which such congregations maintain : 

" And whereas the dioceses in England are con- 
nected together by so close an intercommunion, 
that what is done by authority in one immediately 
affects the rest : 

" On these grounds, I, in my place, being a priest 
of the English Church, and vicar of St. Mary the 
Virgin's, Oxford, by way of relieving my conscience, 
do hereby solemnly protest against the measure 
aforesaid, and disown it, as removing our Church 
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from her present ground, and tending to her dis- 
organization. 

" John Henry Newman. 

November 11, 1841.*^ 

The affair of the Jerusalem Bishopric proved the 
final straw. It brought him on, to use his own 
term, to the beginning of the end. 

Writing of these times at a later date, he says 
that his position in the view of duty was this. He 
had given up his place in the Movement, but he 
could not give up his duties towards the many who 
had been brought into contact with him. He ex- 
pected or intended gradually to fall back into Lay 
Communion, but he never contemplated leaving the 
Church of England. He could not hold office in 
its service if he were not allowed to interpret the 
Articles in their Catholic sense. He could not join 
the Church of Eome while she paid such honours 
to the Blessed Virgin and the Saints, but he 
desired union with Eome under conditions, as 
between Church and Church. He called Littlemore 
his Torres Vedras, and thought that he might 
eventually advance again into the Anglican Church, 
as he had been forced to retire. Lastly, he did all 
that he possibly could to keep back all persons who 
seemed disposed to join the Church of Eome. 

At this time there rose up in Oxford a new school 
of thought, bom certainly of the Movement, but 
possessing some characteristics which were unknown 
to the older leaders. It began to push the original 
Movement aside, and to take its place. The new 
party increased rapidly, and instinctively turned to 
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Newman for light and guidance. His position was 
thereby rendered exceedingly difficult. It was clear 
that the members of the new party needed guid- 
ance ; it was equally clear that he was the best 
guide ; but it was clearer that in his present state 
of mind he was not fit to take the duties of guide 
upon him. The members of the new school looked 
up to him and loved him ; and he had not the 
heart to repel them. They gathered about him, 
and he could not send them away, and because he 
could not, he incurred the charge of imderhand 
dealing, which clung to him for so many years. It 
was said that he gathered men together with the 
idea of ultimately leading them to Eome. A more 
baseless charge was never made : he had no idea 
of going to Eome himself. 

Very soon the Protestant journals followed him 
into his retirement at Littlemore. It was said that 
he had constructed a monastery there, and that he 
and certain of his friends were living monastic lives. 
This was quickly magnified into worse things by 
the peculiar Protestant temper of those days. 
People began to peep and spy about the tumble- 
down buildings at Littlemore, which he had fitted 
up as a retreat from the long controversy in which 
he had been engaged. One day he found a flight 
of undergraduates inside. Heads of Houses came 
out on horseback, and walked their horses round 
the place, as if it had been the headquarters of a 
conspiracy, and they mounted patrols. Newman 
had believed that an Englishman's house was his 
castle, but he quickly found that there is no one so 
suspicious as the average Englishman. At length 
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the Bishop of Oxford wrote to ask him about the 
rumours in the public papers, which spoke of 
"cells," " refectories," " chapels," "cloisters ;" and 
Newman was enabled to declare publicly in a letter 
to his Lordship that the " cloister " was a shed, 
that there was neither dining-room nor chapel, 
and that he did not know what " cells of dormi- 
tories" were. 

It was then charged against him, and the charge 
was actually countenanced by Bishops, that he 
was already in the service of the enemy, and rear- 
ing a nest of Papists at Littlemore. The fact was 
that as he made Littlemore a retreat for himself, 
so he offered it as a retreat for others who 
were similarly situated with regard to Angli- 
canism. He had young men with him, who for 
various reasons of conscience were unable to serve 
the Church of England. Such were Dalgaims, 
Ambrose St. John, Bowles, Penny, Albany J. 
Christie. Most of them were going straight to 
Eome when Newman interposed. He kept some 
of them back for years from joining the Church 
into which he himself finally sought admission. 

In 1843 he took two important steps. In 
February he made a formal Eetractation of all the 
hard things which he had said against the Church 
of Eome. In the following September he resigned 
the living of St. Mary's, Littlemore included, and 
preached his final sermon in the English Church, 
taking leave of her in a passage of such mingled 
beauty, power, and pathos, that his friends, fearing 
they should never more hear his voice lifted up 
amongst them, wept audibly. 
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" And my brethren, kind and aflfectionate 
hearts," he said, remembering perhaps all that he 
and they had been to each other, "0 loving friends, 
should you know any one whose lot it has been, by 
writing, or by word of mouth, in some degree to 
help you thus to act ; if he has ever told you what 
you know about yourselves, or what you did not 
know ; has read to you your wants or feelings, and 
comforted you by the very reading ; has made you 
feel that there was a higher life than this daily one, 
and a higher world than that you see ; or en- 
couraged you, or sobered you, or opened a way to 
the enquiring, or soothed the perplexed ; if what he 
has said or done has ever made you take interest 
in him, and feel well inclined towards him ; re- 
member such a one in time to come, though you 
hear him not, and pray for him that in all things 
he may know God's will, and at all times may be 
ready to fulfil it." 

" I must tell you frankly," he says in a letter to 
Archdeacon, now Cardinal, Manning, who was then 
and for many years after a Protestant, " that it is 
not from disappointment, irritation, or impatience, 
that I have, whether rightly or wrongly, resigned 
St. Mary's, but because I think the Church of Eome 
the Catholic Church, and ours not part of the 
Catholic Church, because not in communion with 
Eome ; and because I feel that I could not honestly 
be a teacher in it any longer." " How could I," 
he asks in a touching letter to Dean Church, " re- 
main at St. Mary's a hypocrite ? How could I be 
answerable for souls (and life so uncertain) with 
the convictions, or at least persuasions, which I 
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had upon me ? It is indeed a responsibility to act 
as I am doing ; and I feel His hand heavy on me 
without intermission, though in all wisdom and love, 
so that my heart and mind are tired out, just as 
the limbs might be from a load on one's back.'* 

He was not yet decided on joining the Catholic 
Church, for he clung to the belief that grace might 
be found in the Anglican communion. Moreover, 
he was deliberate to the last degree, doing nothing 
serious until fully convinced. In 1844 he com- 
menced a series of Lives of the English Saints, 
being assisted in their preparation by the young 
men attached to him, not all of whom, however, 
shared his own views. The miraculous element 
in these productions soon drew down upon them 
the displeasure of those who had helped in leading 
the Tractarian Movement. After the first two 
numbers had been published, Newman retired from 
the editorship, and the series was brought out on 
the individual responsibility of the authors. 

In the beginning of 1845, Newman began his 
" Essay on the Development of Christian Doc- 
trine." He was " hard at it " all through the year 
until October. While he wrote, his difficulties so 
far cleared away that he ceased to speak of "the 
Eoman Catholics " and boldly called them ** Catho- 
lics." Before he got to the end of his essay he 
made up his mind to submit himself to the 
Catholic Church, and the work was, therefore, 
never finished. And now his connection with the 
Church of England, for which he had had so great 
an affection, for whose interests he had worked so 
hard, for whose children he had spent himself, was 
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about to be severed for ever. The mother who 
had bred and reared him, as she bred and reared 
John Wesley, was unable to keep either within her 
own arms. Looking back on the history of the 
Church of England during the last two centuries, 
we find a strange moral in the fact that in each 
her most gifted sons were forced outside her to 
bring about two of the most wonderful religious 
revivals which Christendom has ever known. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

Father Dominic — Enters the Passionist Order — Sent to 
Belgium — England at Last — Called to Littlemore — 
Newman's Letter — The Scene at Littlemore — Recep- 
tion — Letter to Allies — Opinions on the Event — Keble's 
Feelings— The Tablet's Opinion— Full Effect not yet 
Ascertainable. 

In 1792 there was bom at Paranzana, in Viterbo, 
a little Italian boy, whose parents were in such a 
humble condition of life that it seemed far from 
likely that their child would ever rise to a higher 
position than that of a shepherd or small farmer. 
This was Dominic Barberi, afterwards known in 
England as Father Dominic, the Passionist, at 
whose hands John Henry Newman was reconciled 
to the Catholic Church. Dominic's father was a 
poor farmer at Paranzana, and the boy received 
but little education. At an early age he was set 
to tend the sheep on the hill-sides. Somehow, 
why he never knew, he was led to have thoughts 
of England, once known to the Catholic world as 
the Isle of Saints, but now broken off, by no fault 
of its own, from the imity of Christendom. The 
thought filled his imeducated mind that if God 
willed it he would be a missionary in England, and 
do something to bring the English back to the true 
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faith. No way seemed open to him, and yet the 
idea remained fixed in his mind, and he prayed 
earnestly that God might bring it to pass. When 
he grew older he spoke of the thought to others, 
amongst them the parish priest. He was only 
laughed at ; it seemed such an impossible thing that 
a peasant-boy, who could barely read, should have 
thought of missionary work in a far country. The 
years went on, and Dominic attending to his sheep 
never ceased to pray for England. When he was 
nearing man's estate, he was commanded by his 
uncle to marry. The parish priest seconded the 
uncle in this, thinking that the cares of a wife and 
family would drive the missionary project out of 
Dominic's head. While the young man was per- 
plexed as to his future course he fell ill. On his 
recovery, he succeeded in persuading his uncle 
(his parents had died during his infancy) to allo^y 
him to enter the Congregation of the Passion as a 
lay brother. 

The Fassionists are amongst the most ascetic of 
the monastic communities of the Catholic Church. 
Founded by St. Paul of the Cross about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, they rapidly attracted 
attention by the fervour of their preaching, the sim- 
plicity of their lives, and the ardour with which 
they strove to spread the truths of the Gospel. 
Nothing could exceed the Apostolic zeal with which, 
in the open air, in the market-places and villages 
of Italy, they preached to the people. For the 
world they cared nothing, and in their houses the 
most ordinary comforts of life were dispensed 
with. It was said of them that they resorted to 
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somewhat sensational methods of preaching in 
order to gain the attention of the people, and that 
they were distinguished by a love of religious excite- 
ment and revivalism. They spread, however, from 
the very first, and extended their operations into 
various European countries, their plain black habit 
becoming a familiar object wherever a revival was 
in process. 

The humility of Dominic Barberi gained for him 
the notice of his superiors, and ere long he was 
admitted to the ranks of the clerical postulants. 
He strove hard to make up for the deficiencies of 
his early education, and in time he became pro- 
ficient in the languages and in general knowledge, 
and having given evidence of a Divine call to 
labour in the ministry, he was ordained. His joy 
was now excessively great, for it appeared to him 
that God was preparing a path by which he would 
be led to England, which country was ever in his 
• thoughts and always remembered in his prayers. 
In 1821 he was appointed Lector, and three years 
later he was transferred to hold the same office in 
the Passionist House at Eome. 

In 1830 there came to Eome that remarkable 
man, the Honourable and Eeverend George Spencer, 
then a recent convert, and subsequently a Passion- 
ist. With him was Mr. Ambrose de Lisle Phillips, 
likewise a convert, who afterwards was the chief 
instrument in founding St. Bernard's Abbey, near 
Loughborough. Dominic Barberi came in contact 
with these two, and talked with them of their 
country, for whose people he had such a strange 
affection. He was longing to go to England, but 
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the way was not plain yet. In 1832 he was made 
Second Consultator to the Order ; the following 
year he filled the office of Provincial. In 1833, 
and again in 1839, he urged the Community to 
institute a mission to England, but he was met 
with nothing but discouragement and opposition. 
It seemed as if the dream of his life would never 
be fulfilled. But in 1839 a gleam of hope came. 
He was sent with one or two companions to live in 
Belgium, which, at any rate, brought him nearer 
to the land of his desires. In 1841 he wrote a 
letter to the University of Oxford, in the Paris Uni- 
vers, in answer to a letter from Dalgairns. In the 
course of the previous year he made a brief excur- 
sion to England, with the result that his spirits 
were considerably damped. Nevertheless he went 
back to Belgium and waited confidently. 

At last the message came. In 1842 he came 
over to England for good, and settled down at 
Aston near Stone, with one or two of his com- 
munity. His courage was wonderful. He hardly 
knew a word of English ; he had no money ; his 
dwelling was little better than a mere shed ; he 
had to live absolutely by faith in what God would 
send him. But he was so conscious of a Divine 
Mission, that he was never despondent. Opposi- 
tion he met with in plenty. The Catholic secular 
clergy did not like him, and took more than one 
opportunity of being openly rude to him. The 
mob often stoned him as he strove to preach to 
them in his broken English. He very often went 
hungry, while his clothes were little more than 
sufficient for decency. To add to all his other 
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troubles, one of his companions turned out very 
badly, and gave much occasion of scandal, so that 
Dominic was obliged to send him away. In spite 
of all these obstacles he went about his work, 
preaching, praying, trying to understand the 
language, and hoping in time to build a church 
and a house. He had an idea that the Fassionists 
in England would do great things. In this he 
was not mistaken : the Passionist Order is to-day 
one of the most influential in England, and has 
magnificent churches and conventual establish- 
ments in several dioceses. 

Notwithstanding all Father Dominic's many and. 
great labours, he seemed to be making but little 
headway in his attempt to win souls to the Catho- 
lic Church, when an event occurred which amply 
rewarded him for all his prayers on behalf of Eng- 
land. In 1845 he received Dalgairns, his old 
opponent of the UniverSy into communion with 
the Church. Very soon after, he received a mes- 
sage bidding him go quickly from Aston to Little- 
more " to fulfil a work in God's service." He had 
no knowledge of what was required, but he set off 
on the instant. 

This was on the 8th October, 1845. During 
that day John Henry Newman wrote the following 
brief note, which he addressed to a number of 
friends : — 

** LiTTLEMOBE, October 8, 1846. 

" I am this night expecting Father Dominic, the 
Passionist, who, from his youth, has been led to 
have distinct and direct thoughts, first of the 
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countries of the North, then of England. After 
thirty years' (almost) waiting, he was, without his 
own act, sent here. But he has had little to do 
with conversions. I saw him here for a few 
minutes on St. John Baptist's Day last year. He 
is a simple, holy man, and withal gifted with re- 
markable powers. He does not know of my inten- 
tion ; but I mean to ask of him admission into the 
One Fold of Christ. 

" This will not go till all is over." 

It was not so easy in those days to travel quickly 
from one place to another, and it. was growing very 
late when Father Dominic arrived at Oxford. The 
rain poured down in torrents as he walked to 
Littlemore, and his threadbare garments were 
quickly wet through. He was admitted to the 
house and shown into a room where a bright fire 
burnt. As he stood before this, trying to dry his 
dripping garments, the door opened, and Newman 
entered. And then the foremost man in the Church 
of England, upon whose words and actions the 
religious communities of the nation had anxiously 
hung for fifteen years, knelt down at the feet of the 
poor Italian monk, saying that he would not rise 
imtil Dominic had " blessed him and received him 
into the Church of Jesus Christ." 

With Newman were received his friends Bowles 
and Staunton. They began their confession to 
Father Dominic at eleven o'clock on the night of 
the 8th October ; he reconciled them next day, and 
gave them their first communion in the chapel of 
the house on the morning of the 10th. On the 
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fOth Newman addressed the following ■ letter to his 
friend Mr. Allies : — 

" LiTTLEMORE, October 9, 1845. 

"My dbab Allies, 

" I am to be received into what I believe to 
be the one Church, and the one Communion of 
. Saints this evenings if it is so ordained. Father 
Dominic, the Fassionist, is here, and I have begun 
my confession to him. I suppose two friends will 
be received with me. 

" May I have only one- tenth part as much faith 
as I have intellectual conviction where the truth 
lies ! I do not suppose any one can have had such 
combined reasons pouring in upon him that he is 
doing right. So far I am most blessed ; but, alas ! 
my heart is so hard, and I am taking thmgs so 
much as a matter of course, that I have been quite 
frightened lest I should not have faith and con- 
trition enough to gain the benefit of the Sacra- 
ments. Perhaps faith and reason are incompatible 
in one person, or nearly so. 

" Ever yours, most sincerely, 

"John H. Newman." 

The announcement of Newman's secession pro- 
duced a sensation in the religious world, the magni- 
tude of which can hardly be exaggerated. Men at 
first could hardly believe that a man of such tre- 
mendous powers had humbled himself so far as to 
seek admission into the Papal Church. His own 
friends, who had known that the step was probable, 
were yet startled and surprised to learn that at 
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length it was an accomplished fact, and that John 
Henry Newman was no longer a member of the 
Church of which he had for years been the highest 
ornament. The loss could at first be hardlv esti- 
mated to its full extent. " The secession of Mr. 
Newman," said Lord Beaconsfield, "dealt a blow 
to the Anglican Church under which it still reels." 
Lord John Eussell, speaking in the House of Com- 
mons, alluded to a " person of great eminence, of 
great learning, of great talents, whom we all have 
to deplore as having left the Protestant Church, 
and joined the Church of Eome — I mean Mr. 
Newman." " In my opinion," says Mr. Glad- 
stone, " his secession from the Church of England 
has never yet been estimated among us at any- 
thing Uke the full amount of its calamitous im- 
portance. It has been said that the world does not 
know its greatest men; neither, I will add, is it 
aware of the power and weight carried by the 
words and the acts of those among its greatest 
men whom it does know. The ecclesiastical his- 
torian will perhaps hereafter judge that this seces- 
sion was a much greater event even .than the 
partial secession of John Wesley, the only case of 
personal loss suffered by the Church of England 
since the Beformation which can be at all com- 
pared with it in magnitude. I do not refer to its 
effect upon the mere balance of schools or parties 
in the Church ; that is an inferior question. I 
refer to its effect upon the state of positive belief, 
and the attitude and capacities of the religious 
mind of England." 
To those who had been closely associated with 
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him, to men like Keble, Pusey, Marriott, who had 
known him intimately and shared his hopes and 
fears, the blow was a bitter and irreparable one. 
Long years after, Keble pointed out a chalk-pit 
near his vicarage at Hursley to a visitor, saying, 
" Ah ! that is a sad place ; that is connected with 
the most painful event of my life. It was 
there that I first knew for certain that J. H. N. 
had left us. One day I received a letter in his 
handwriting. I felt sure of what it contained, 
and I carried it about with me all through the 
day, afraid to open it. At last I got away to that 
chalk-pit, and then, forcing myself to read the 
letter, I found that my forebodings had been too 
true : it was the announcement that he had gone." 
To the University of Oxford his secession was 
nothing less than the causing of a mighty blank. 
" It was," says Professor Shairp, *' as when to one 
kneeling by night in the silence of some vast 
cathedral, the great bell tolling solemnly overhead 
has suddenly gone still." 

It may be well here to turn from the expression 
of sorrow which followed his secession, to the greet- 
ing which he received from the Church in whose 
fold he now found himself. The magnitude of the 
step he had taken was not under-estimated by 
Catholics ; they knew too well that it was a most 
important thing that a man so learned, so pious, of 
such exalted position, should leave the Church of 
his baptism for a Church which had been, and was 
still, unpopular in England. Nevertheless, there 
was no undue spirit of haste to triumph over the 
matter displayed. It was felt that the gratitude of 
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the occasion rested with Newman, not mth the 
Church, though she, too, was grateful that so pro- 
mising a son should be restored to her. The 
following passage is taken from an article in the 
TahUt of October 25th, 1845 :— 

" Our readers will naturally expect from us a 
few words on the subject of Mr. Newman's conver- 
sion, but we confess we find great difficulties in 
fulfilling that expectation. The subject is so wide 
and yet so simple, so personal and yet so diffusive, 
that we hardly know what to say or what to avoid 
sajring. This great event has been looked for 
anxiously and long. It has been prayed for ; it 
has been written for ; it has been wished ; it has 
been dreaded ; it has at length come. So far as a 
remote observer can presume, imperfectly at best, 
to judge of character, the Anglican EstabUshment 
has been deprived of the largest mind and the most 
penetrating intellect lately to be found, at least 
among her ecclesiastical children ... He com- 
menced, fifteen years ago, an ardent anti-Bomanist. 
During that time, with every prejudice against 
• the truth, he has diUgently laboured in his en- 
deavour to place the Anglican theory on a sound 
basis in his own mind and before the public. He 
has tried scheme after scheme, step by step he 
has fallen back before the resistless onset of truth. 
He has yielded slowly — reluctantly, we may say ; 
surrendering no point gratuitously; even when 
defeated making use of his matchless ingenuity to 
discover standing-room where less keen sight would 
have discovered nothing but a vacuum, entrenching 
himself stubbornly among ruins, every moment 
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(we may imagine) checked in his course of retreat 
by the anxieties of his publiq position, and by 
reflecting how many looked up to him as a guide, 
and sparing no pains or labour to escape, if it 
might honestly be done, the last great painful, 
satisfying change. . . . We congratulate Mr. New- 
man warmly and with most devoted affection on his 
happy conversion, and our readers on their share 
in this fortunate event. God knows, it fills us 
with a joy which we cannot adequately express, and 
with expectations sufficiently sanguine, we think, 
though not quite so sanguine as those of some 
better hopers among ourselves. May God prosper 
him every way; and from the first hour of his 
baptism to the last of his breath may the Almighty 
deign, after His own good will, to use him un- 
remittingly in the noblest service this world can 
witness." 

It is almost impossible to estimate, even after 
the lapse of forty-five years, the full effect of this 
important secession. Men whose minds had been 
stirred up by the Tractarian Movement to con- 
siderations of the tenableness of Protestantism 
felt themselves deeply moved by it. Here, they 
said, is a man who enjoys, and justly, a reputation 
for piety, and whose learning is beyond question, 
who was brought up in Protestantism, who not so 
many years ago believed the Church of Eome to 
be anti- Christian, who knew little of Eome, and 
did not like what he did know, who had great 
offices in his own University, who had position 
and power, who had friends, who might, if he had 
so willed it, have sat quietly down to accept prefer- 
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ment and riches, and who has put all aside in 
order that he may follow the sovereign voice of 
conscience, which tells him that salvation alone is 
to be found within the pale of the Church which he 
once considered heretical, and now believes to be the 
One Fold of Christ. If he feels that safety does not 
exist within the Anglican Communion, what should 
we, whose opportunities have been less, whose 

intellects are not so commanding, feel as to our 
position? Thus a wave of thought set in which 
increased and gathered strength, and carried many 
to the feet of the Mother Church of Christendom, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Leaving Oxford — Oscott — Goes to Borne — St. Philip Neri — 
Birmingham — Cholera at Bilston — Letter to Allies — 
The London Oratory — Various Works — Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill— The New House— Visit to Abbotsford— 
Bector of Dublin University — Content. 

John Henry Newman left Oxford for good on 
Monday, the 23rd February, 1846. The previous 
Saturday and Sunday he spent by himself at 
Littlemore. On the Sunday night he stayed at 
Mr. Manuel Johnson's, at the Observatory. Several 
friends came to see the end of him, amongst them 
Copeland, Buckle, Pattison, Lewis, and Dr. Pusey. 
He called on Dr. Ogle, who had been his private 
tutor, and in him bade farewell to his first college, 
Trinity. He had once thought that he would end 
his days at Oxford. ** There used to be much 
snapdragon growing on the walls opposite my 
fellows' rooms, and I had for years taken it as the 
emblem of my own perpetual residence, even unto 
death in my University." The connection between 
him and Oxford, however, was broken at last, and 
he never saw the University city again for thirty- 
two years. That he felt the parting may easily 
be imagined. ** You may think," he said, writing 
to a friend, January 20th, "how lonely I am. 
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Ohliviscer^e populum tuum et domum patris tui has 
been in my ears for the last twelve hours. I 
realize more that we are leaving Littlemore, and it 
is like going on the open sea." 

Newman's destination was Oscott, whither Dr. 
Wiseman had called him. At Christmas, 1845-6, 
there was a great gathering of converts there, 
Wiseman acting as host. By that time several of 
those who had been associated with Newman at 
Oxford and Littlemore had followed his example 
and been received into the Catholic Church. Such 
were Ambrose St. John, Bowles, Morris, Staunton, 
Penny, Walker, Christie, Faber, MacmuUen, and 
many others. Dalgairns had anticipated his friend's 
submission by a few weeks. After Newman reached 
Oscott many of these men gathered round him as 
of yore. He and his companions were installed at 
Old Oscott (now the Convent of the Sisters of 
Mercy). Dr. Wiseman and Dr. Errington began 
to give them some lectures on Divinity. One day 
Wiseman, Errington, Newman, and Christie were 
walking between the two Oscotts, the Old and 
the New, and the question was started by what 
name the old place should be distinguished. 
Christie suggested Maryvale, and the name has 
prevailed since that day. Newman and several of 
his brother-converts had been conj&rmed at Oscott 
in the previous November. 

1846 moved on, and the new Catholic Church at 
Cheadle had to be opened. Numbers resorted 
thither for the event, the converts amongst the 
rest. Way was being made for their future. When 
the ceremony was over Newman and St. John set 
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off for Eome"; the rest returned to Maryvale. It 
seemed to be taken for granted that Newman 
would elect his state of life in Eome, and that the 
rest of the company would make their choice after 
hearing his. Newman and St. John arrived in 
Eome on the 28th October. Pius IX. was then in 
the first months of his pontificate. On the day 
following the arrival of the two Englishmen, New- 
man went to pray at the Confession of St. Peter. 
Pius IX. was praying there at the same time, and 
the [fervour of the stranger's devotions attracted 
him. After a brief course of study Newman was 
ordained priest. On the 23rd February, 1847, he 
wrote thus to Mr. Hope-Scott, Q.C., who was then 
a Protestant, but was ultimately received into the 
Church in 1851. 

" CoLLEGio Di Prop., Feb. 28, 1847. 

** My dear Hope, 

" I have been writing so very, very much 
lately, that now that I want to tell you something, 
my hand is so tired that I can hardly write a 
word. 

** We are to be Oratorians. Mgr. Brunelli went 
to the Pope about it the day before yesterday, my 
birthday. The Pope took up the plan most warmly, 
as had Mgr. B., to whom we had mentioned it a 
month back. Mgr. had returned my paper, in 
which I drew out my plan, saying : ' Mi place 
immensamente,* and repeated several times that 
the plan was * ben ideata,^ They have from the 
first been as kind to us as possible, and are ever 
willing to do anything for us The Pope 
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Wishes US to come here, as many as can, form a 
House under an experienced Oratorian Father, go 
through a noviciate, and return. Of course they 
will hasten us back as soon as they can, but that 
will depend on our progress. I suppose we shall 

set up in Birmingham Well, our lot 

is fixed. What will come of it I know not. Don't 
think I am ambitious ; I am not. I have no views. 
It will be enough for me if I get into some active 
work and save my own soul. 

** Ever yours affectionately, 

** John H. Newman." 

It was probably his great, almost passionate love 
of its founder that caused Newman to select the 
Congregation of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri in 
preference to any of the numerous religious orders. 
Born at Florence in 1515, St. Philip Neri, leaving 
the commercial life for which he had been intended, 
came to Eome and began to preach, to visit the 
hospitals, to lead conferences, and to specially 
inculcate personal holiness. He was one of the 
most bright and beautiful characters that ever 
lived, and his singularly attractive life had im- 
pressed Newman long before he became a Catholic. 
He thus speaks of St. Philip Neri in his " Idea of a 
University *' : — 

" He came to the Eternal City, and he sat him- 
self down there, and his home and his family grew 
up around him by the spontaneous accession of 
materials from without. He did not so much 
seek his own as draw them to him. He sat in 
his small room, and they, in their gay, worldly 
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dresses, the rich and well-born, as well as the 
simple and the illiterate, crowded into it. In the 
mid-heats of summer, in the frosts of winter, still 
was he in that low and narrow cell at San Girolamo, 
reading the hearts of those who came to him, and 
curing their souls' maladies by the very touch of 
his hand. And they who came remained gazing 
and listening, till at length, first one and then 
another threw off their bravery, and took his poor 
cassock and girdle instead ; or if they kept it, it 
was to put haircloth under it, or to take on them 
a rule of life, while to the world they looked as be- 
fore. . . . And who was he, I say, all the while, 
but a humble priest, a stranger in Eome, with no 
distinction of family or letters, no claim of station 
or of office, great simply in the attraction with 
which a Divine Power had gifted him ? And yet, 
thus humble, thus unennobled, thus empty-handed, 
he has achieved the glorious title of Apostle of 
Eome." 

The example of Newman in choosing the Oratory 
was followed by most of his companions, St. John, 
Gordon, Henry Austin Mills, Bowles, Penny, 
Staunton, all becoming Oratorians, while Christie 
entered the Society of Jesus, and Buckler became 
a Dominican. For a short time the Oratory had 
its home at Maryvale, but in 1848 it was re- 
moved to Alcester Street, Birmingham. Here the 
Fathers laboured with much success. Most of 
them men of means, they spared neither labour 
nor money amongst the poor people who formed 
the bulk of their congregation. It was a strange 
sight in those days to go into the church in Alces- 

H 
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ter Street, and see John Henry Newman in the 
pulpit addressing a handful of people, principally 
Irish labourers. He who had spell-bound the 
intellect and culture of a famous University had 
now to devote his great gifts to teaching the poor 
and illiterate. And it shows how true a man he 
was, that he strove just as hard in his new position 
as in his old, if not harder. He plunged into the 
squalid streets and courts with the most dauntless 
spirit. He was found by sick beds where disease 
of the most frightful type was prevalent. No- 
thing in the ordinary course of mission- work was 
too insignificant for him. In 1849 cholera broke out 
at Bilston. The Catholic priest there became 
prostrate and no substitute could be found. New- 
man and St. John volunteered for the post and went 
over to Bilston at once. There they remained, 
fighting the foul disease at every step, breathing in 
pestilential air, living amongst the most heartrend- 
ing scenes. However men may disagree with the 
faith which sustained these heroic souls, they can- 
not disregard the fact that by their actions they 
exhibited a truly magnificent spirit of self-abnega- 
tion and brotherly love. 

In the midst of all his labours as ordinary parish 
priest, Newman did not forget those whom he had 
left behind him in the Church of England. They 
were constantly in his thoughts and remembered in 
his prayers. " 0," he writes to Mr. Hope-Scott, 
** that God would give you the gift of faith ! I 
want you for the Church in England, and the 
Church for you." He was concerned about the 
new school of Eitualists which was just then 
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springing up, and for whose ideas he had nothing 
but dislike and astonishment. He thus writes to 
Mr. Allies, who had adopted the new ideas : — 

** I cannot make out how you reconcile it with 
yourself to take up a position which so few people, 
if any, in the whole world ever did before you. 
You have, excuse me, no pretence to say you 
follow the Church of England. Do you follow her 
living authorities, or her Eeformers, or Laud, or 
her Liturgy, or her Articles ? I cannot understand 
a man like you going by private judgment, though 
I can understand his thinking he goes by authority 
when he does not. I can understand a man identi- 
fying Laud with the Church of England, or 
Cranmer with the Church of England; but it 
amazes me to find him interpreting the Church of 
England by himself, and making himself the 
prophet and doctor of his Church. This, I sup- 
pose, you and a few others are now doing — calling 
that the Church of England which never was 
before so called since that Church was. I can't 
make out how you can be said to go by authority — 
and if not, are not you, and all who do like you, 
only taking up a form of Liberalism ? It puzzles 
me that people can't call things by their right 
names. "Why not boldly discard what is no longer 
practically professed? Say that the Catholic 
Church is not — that it has broken up : this I under- 
stand. I don't understand saying that there is a 
Church, and one Church, and yet acting as if there 
were none or many. This is dreaming, surely." 

In 1850 Newman founded the London Oratory 
in King William Street, but his connection with it 
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was of the briefest kind, Father Faber being very 
soon appointed Superior. On October 9 he released 
its community from obedience to the parent house, 
sorrowful at the parting, but hopeful for the future. 
Any one acquainted with the present magnificent 
home of the Oratorians at Brompton, where they 
ultimately removed from King William Street, will 
see how well those hopes were fulfilled. 

In 1849 Newman published his " Discourses to 
Mixed Congregations," one of the very finest of 
his many fine volumes of sermons, dedicating the 
book to Dr. Wiseman, then Vicar- Apostolic of the 
London District. A year later appeared his work 
entitled, " Certain Difficulties felt by Anglicans in 
Catholic Teaching," which he dedicated to Dr. 
UUathorne, then Vicar-Apostolic of the Central 
District. In 1851 came out his celebrated ** Lec- 
tures on the Present Position of Catholics in Eng- 
land," which he prefaced with a dedicatory letter 
on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill to the Archbishop 
of Armagh. In this letter he makes reference to 
the question which just then was agitating the 
mind of England. Pius the Ninth had apportioned 
England into dioceses, and conferred upon the 
Vicars- Apostolic the names of the various sees so 
made. The controversy between Eome and the 
ultra-Protestant party thereupon reached a crisis. 
People talked about the insolence of the Papal 
Aggression. The lower classes, instigated in- 
directly by the expressed opinion of those in power, 
revived the " No Popery " cry, and burnt the Pope 
and Bishops in effigy. The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill 
was brought in and passed. It prohibited the Catho- 
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lie Bishops from assuming the names of their 
sees under a severe penalty. It immediately be- 
came a dead letter, and the Catholic Bishops to-day 
as freely assume their titles as the prelates of the 
EstabUshment. 

" The authority of the civil power," wrote New- 
man, ** is based on sanctions so solemn and august, 
and the temporal blessings which all classes derive 
from its protection are so many, that both on 
Christian principles and from motives of expedi- 
ency, it is ever a duty, unless religious considera- 
tions intervene, to profess a simple deference to its 
enunciations, and a hearty concurrence in its very 
suggestions." 

In 1852 the Oratorians left Alcester Street in 
order to take up their residence in their new home 
at Hagley Eoad, Edgbaston, a suburb of Birming- 
ham. Neither home nor church has much pre- 
tension to architectural beauty. They are built of 
red brick, in a very plain style, with a few shrubs 
separating them from the road. Everything seems 
built for use ; ornament hardly enters into the 
place. In addition to the church and house, a 
school was subsequently established, the design of 
which was to provide a scholarly education for the 
sons of the Catholic nobility and gentry. Schools 
for the poor and similar institutions quickly fol- 
lowed. A congregation was soon gathered together 
in the Oratory, and to it Newman preached some 
of his most remarkable discourses. He had around 
him a body of fellow-clergy who knew and loved 
him — men who had shared his doubts and fears, 
and now enjoyed his own calm confidence and sure 
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hope. Sach were Ambrose St. John, WOliain Payne 
Xeville, Edward Caswall, Henry Bittleston, Henry 
Ignatius Dudley Bider, Austin Mills, and others. 

Newman had always had a great admiration of 
the genius of Sir Walter Scott, and he derived 
great pleasure from a visit which he paid about 
this time to Abbotsford, which had now come into 
the possession of Mr. Hope-Scott, Q.C., who, 
together with Archdeacon (now Cardinal) Man- 
ning, had been received into the Church at Farm 
Street on Passion Sunday, 1851. He stayed five 
weeks at Abbotsford. Writing to his host some 
time afterwards he thus speaks of his visit : — 

" I am glad to call to mind and commemorate 
by a letter the pleasant days I passed in the North 
this time five years. Five years has a melancholy 
sound to me now, for it is like a passing bell knol- 
ling away time. I hope it is not wrong to say that 
the passage of time is now sad to me as well as 
awful, because it brings before me how much I 
ought to have done, how much I have to do, and 
how little time I have to do it in." 

In 1854 Newman was charged with the onerous 
duties of establishing an Irish Catholic University 
in Dublin. He remained there as the University's 
first Rector for seven years, striving hard to make 
the scheme a success. Whilst fulfilling the duties 
of this position, he wrote and delivered his " Lec- 
tures on University Subjects.'* A series of papers 
originally published in the Catholic University 
OazettCi in the first year of his office, were subse- 
quently brought together in one volume, under the 
title of "The Office and Work of Universities," 
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"which in 1872 appeared in his "Historical 
Sketches," under the new title of " The Eise and 
Progress of Universities." His friend Allies, whom 
he had received into the Church in 1850, was 
appointed to be Eeader on the Philosophy of His- 
tory in the new University, and subsequently 
dedicated his important work on " The Formation 
of Christendom " to Newman, in remembrance of 
the appointment. Dr. UUathorne, Bishop of Bir- 
mingham, thus speaks of Newman's work in Dublin : 
"After the Universities had been lost to the 
Catholics of these kingdoms for three centuries, 
everything had to be begun from the beginning ; 
the idea of such an institution to be inculcated, the 
plan to be formed that would work, the resources to 
be gathered, and the staff of superiors and pro- 
fessors to be brought together. Your name was 
then the chief point of attraction which brought 
these elements together. You alone knew what 
difficulties you had to conciHate, and what to sur- 
mount before the work reached that state of 
consistency and promise which enabled you to 
return to those responsibiUties in England, which 
you had never laid aside or suspended." So the 
years went on, finding him busily engaged in serv- 
ing the Church in whose shelter he had found 
peace. It was only characteristic of him that he 
never looked back where so many have looked 
back, that having put his hand to the plough, he 
kept it there, looking steadily forward to the time 
when his labours should be finished. Doubts as to 
this or that troubled him no longer ; he had found 
in the Mother Church all that his heart desired. 
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"0 long sought after, tardily found," he wrote 
of the Church of his adoption, " desire of the 
eyes, joy of the heart, the truth after many 
shadows, the fulness after many foretastes, the 
home after many storms, come to her, poor 
wanderers, for she it is, and she alone, who can 
unfold the secret of your being, and the meaning 
of your destiny ! " 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

Lectures at Birmingham — The Achilli Case — Doubts about 
Achilli — The Dublin Review — Newman's Impeachment 
of Achilli — The Trial — Prejudice — Witnesses — Achilli 
in Court — The Eeal Question — Sentence — ^A Mis- 
carriage of Justice — Heavy Costs — One Good Kesult. 

In 1851 an extraordinary amount of attention 
was drawn to a course of lectures delivered by John 
Henry Newman, in the Corn Exchange at Bir- 
mingham. The subject was " The Present Position 
of Catholics in England," and was therefore well 
calculated to arouse and awaken public interest. 
The lectures have since become widely known, and 
contain some of the most characteristic of their 
author's utterances. The Corn Exchange was 
crowded during their delivery, and the lecturer's 
great talents and remarkable personality made a 
deep impression on his hearers. " All who heard 
those extraordinary utterances," says a local 
writer, " however much they might differ from 
some of the statements made and the conclusions 
arrived at, will never forget the rich literary treat 
which they had on the occasion. The bursts of 
fervid eloquence, the sparkling flashes of wit, the 
passages of keen irony, the subtle though often 
deceptive logic, the deep sincerity and the earnest 
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piety of the speaker, all combined to produce an 
effect upon the mind of the hearer which can 
never entirely pass away. Those who heard the 
lectures will recall the pleasure of those evenings 
as they read them now ; but to those who did not 
hear them, the published volume is no more than 
the letters of a correspondent whom they have 
never seen, and whose voice they have never heard, 
as compared with the letter of a departed friend, 
whose very look and accent is in the words which 
they read ! " 

Out of these celebrated lectures sprang the 
famous Achilli case, which for several months 
attracted a considerable share of public attention. 
The case was, to put it in brief form, as follows : 
In 1850, during the anti-Catholic Movement, which 
just then was at a particularly fierce crisis, Pro- 
testant feeling being greatly exercised by the so- 
called Papal Aggression, there came to this country 
one Giovanni Achilli, who had been a Dominican 
Friar, and a Doctor of Divinity, and who now 
proposed to ingratiate himself into the sympathies 
of English Protestants by posing as a convert from 
Popery. He threw himself into the movement 
against the Catholics with fierce vigour. Nothing 
too bad could be said against the Church whose 
minister he had once been. Nothing was too 
improbable for his English audiences to accept 
regarding the abominations of Eome. He went 
out as a lecturer ; he exhibited himself ias a brand 
plucked from the burning ; he appealed to the worst 
passions, the most fatal prejudices, of Englishmen ; 
he revived their foolish, and worse than foolish, 
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stories of the Inquisition, which were once believed 
and are now utterly scouted by educated Pro- 
testants ; he attracted crowds of the lower and 
middle classes, and preached against the Catholic 
Church with a terrible hatred. It speaks badly 
for the common sense of Englishmen that he was 
believed. It is matter for wonder now that these 
things were possible forty years ago. The ex- 
planation probably lies in the fact that men were 
then so blinded by prejudice, that their natural 
sense of justice was forgotten. 

In the midst of Dr. Giovanni Achilli's loud 
declamations against the Catholic Church, it began 
to be whispered that his own record was not of the 
most clean. It was said that it was quite true 
that he had been brought before the Inquisition, 
but not on religious grounds ; it was quite true 
that he had known the inside of Italian prisons, 
but not for conscience' sake. The reason why Dr. 
Achilli had come under the notice of the Inquisitors, 
why he had become familiar with the dungeons of 
Eome, was one which he carefully concealed from 
the English audiences who were accustomed to 
wax eloquent, and even tearful, over this " con- 
verted priest." Dr. Achilli, instead of being the 
good character he would fain have had his new and 
easily-gulled friends suppose, was one of the vilest 
characters ever known to the world, an adventurer, 
whose aim was to make money out of religious 
partizanship, and who," probably, cared as little 
about Protestantism as he did about Popery. 

In the Dublin Review for June, 1850, appeared 
an article dealing with Dr. Achilli and his doings 
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Had the ex-friar been aware that his true character 
was known in England he would probably have 
reflected before coming here. The writer in the 
Dublin Review (thought to be Dr. Wiseman) brought 
forward against Achilli a series of the most awful 
charges — charges of crimes so serious, so utterly 
detestable, that it was at once felt that a mere 
denial of them would avail Achilli nothing. The 
writer of the article did not content himself with 
mere charges. He particularized, he gave dates, 
he gave details ; it became evident that unless 
Achilli could disprove the charges he must be con- 
demned as a profligate, a debauchee, and worse. 
He gave a mere categorical denial to the charges, 
and asserted they were brought against him by a 
conspiracy of his former associates. Two charges, 
one of profligacy, the other of heartless robbery, 
were then and there proved against him, but the 
ultra-Protestant audiences who flocked to hear him 
still remained firm in their opinion that he was 
a martyr to the truth, and that Eome was still 
pursuing its old methods of persecuting everybody 
who disagreed with her. 

There is small wonder that John Henry Newman 
should have taken advantage of Dr. Achilli's ap- 
pearance at the Town Hall in Birmingham to 
expose him in his true light. In the fifth of the 
lectures at the Corn Exchange—the one on " The 
Logical Inconsistency of the Protestant View " — ^he 
attacked the ex-friar with a severity which is un- 
equalled in the history of accusation. Achilli, 
he pointed out to his audience, was an adventurer 
who, having forfeited all right to the confidence of 
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honest people in the Catholic Church, had turned 
to Protestantism as a refuge. 

"Ah, Dr. Achilli," he said, '*I might have 
spoken of him last week had time admitted of it. 
The Protestant world flocks to hear him because he 
has something to tell of the Catholic Church. He 
has something to tell, it is true ; he has a scandal 
to reveal, he has an argument to exhibit. It is a 
simple one, and a powerful one, as far as it goes — 
and it is one. That one argument is himself, it is 
his presence which is the triumph of Protestants ; 
it is the sight of him which is a Catholic's con- 
fusion. It is, indeed, a confusion that our Holy 
Mother could have had a priest like him. He feels 
the force of the argument, and he shows himself to 
the multitude that is gazing upon him. * Mothers 
of families,' he seems to say, 'gentle maidens, 
innocent children, look at me, for I am worth look- 
ing at. You do not see such a sight every day. 
Can any Church live over the imputation of such a 
production as I am ? I have been a Eoman priest 
and a hypocrite. I have been a profligate under a 
cowl. I am that Father Achilli who, as early as 
1826, was deprived of my faculty to lecture for an 
offence which my superiors did their best to conceal ; 
and who in 1827 had already earned the reputation 
of a scandalous friar. I am that Achilli who, in 
the diocese of Viterbo, in February, 1831, robbed of 
her honour a young woman of eighteen ; who in 
September, 1833, was found guilty of a second such 
crime in the case of a person of twenty-eight ; and 
who perpetrated a third in July, 1834, in the case 
of another aged twenty-four. I am he who was 
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afterwards found guilty of sins, similar or worse, in 
other towns of the neighbourhood. I am that son 
of St. Dominic who is known to have repeated 
the offence at Capua, in 1834 and 1835, and at 
Naples again in 1840, in the case of a child of 
fifteen. I am he who chose the sacristy of the 
Church for one of these crimes, and Good Friday 
for another. Look at me, ye mothers of England, 
a confessor against Popery, for " ye ne'er may look 
upon my like again." I am that veritable priest 
who, after all this, began to speak against, not 
only the Catholic faith, but the moral law, and per- 
verted others by my teaching. I am the Cavaliere 
Achilli who then went to Corfu, made the wife of 
a tailor faithless to her husband, and lived publicly 
and travelled about with the wife of a chorus singer. 
I am that professor in the Protestant College at 
Malta who, with two others, was dismissed from my 
post for offences which the authorities could not 
get themselves to describe. And now attend to me, 
such as I am, and you shall see what you shall see 
about the barbarity and profligacy of the inquisitors 
of Eome ! ' You speak truly, Achilli, and we 
cannot answer you a word. You are a priest, you 
have been a friar; you, it is undeniable, are the 
scandal of Catholicism, and the palmary argument 
of Protestants by your exfraordinary depravity. 
You have been, it is true, a profligate, an un- 
beUever, and a hypocrite. You are reported in an 
ofl&cial document of the Neapolitan police to be 
* known for habitual incontinency ' ; your name came 
before the Civil Tribunal of Corfu for your crime 
and adultery. You have put the crown on your 
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offences by, as long as you could, denying them all ; 
you have professed to seek after truth, when you 
were ravening after sin. Yes, you are an incontro- 
vertible proof that priests may fall, and friars break 
their vows. You are your own witness, but while 
you need not go out of yourself for your argument, 
neither are you able. With you the argument 
begins ; with you, too, it ends : the beginning and 
the ending, you are both." 

"When this scathing expose of the ex-monk ap- 
peared in print it became impossible for Achilli to 
refuse any longer to meet the charges brought 
against him. He commenced criminal proceedings 
against the publishers. Newman at once came 
forward and formally admitted himself the author, 
and the proceedings were, thereupon, transferred to 
him. The trial came on before Lord Campbell on 
the 21st June, 1852, Sir Alexander Cockburn appear- 
ing as counsel for the defence, while Achilli was 
represented by the Attorney-General. Newman 
pleaded " not guilty," and set up the plea of justifi- 
cation, exhibiting twenty-three distinct charges 
against Dr. Achilli in support of the statements 
made in his lecture at Birmingham. 

The trial lasted for several days, and was watched 
with a most extraordinary degree of interest. The 
high character, the great position of the defendant, 
made people curious as to how the case would 
turn. But from the first it was seen that the anti- 
Catholic feeling was strong. The crowds who 
pushed their way into Court each day could hardly 
be restrained from applauding whenever anything 
was said which seemed to hit at Popery. The 
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English love of justice seemed to have vanished, 
and instead of the calm atmosphere which we 
look for in a court of law there were only found the 
most indecent manifestations of prejudice against 
the defendant. It suJB&ces to show the whole 
character of the proceedings to record the fact that 
the judge thanked God that there was no Inquisition 
in England, nor was there likely to be, and that 
this sentiment was received in Court with loud 
applause, which passed without any rebuke ! 

In defence of his charges, Newman brought for- 
ward a number of witnesses. Women who had 
been brought over from Italy, servants occupying 
situations in London, came forward and entered 
the witness-box, and swore solemnly that they had 
been the victims of Dr. Achilli. The story, as told 
in their evidence, was loathsome and revolting, and 
proved that the man who had won the sympathy of 
English Protestants of the Exeter Hall type was 
one of the most bestial monsters that ever lived. 
It was shown beyond doubt that because of these 
crimes Achilli was brought before the Inquisition at 
Eome and deprived of all his ecclesiastical rights for 
ever. It was proved that he himself had procured 
his dismissal from the ranks of the clergy by his 
own unbridled lust. 

Called into the box, Achilli denied every- 
thing. He gave every point a flat denial, and in 
spite of incontrovertible evidence, stuck to his 
statement that he was condemned by the Inquisi- 
tion on grounds of doctrine. The following account 
of the ex-monk as he appeared in the witness-box 
is taken from a contemporary : — 
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"He is a plain-featured, middle-sized man, 
about fifty years of age, and his face is strongly 
Italian. His forehead is low and receding, his 
nose prominent, the mouth and the muscles 
around it full of resolution and courage. He 
wears a black wig, the hair of which is perfectly 
straight, and being close shaved, this wig gives to 
his appearance a certain air of the conventicle. Yet 
he retains many traces of the Eoman Catholic 
priest, especially in his bearing, enunciation, and 
features, which have a sort of stealthy grace about 
them. His eyes are deep-set and lustrous, and 
with his black hair, dark complexion, and sombre, 
demure aspect, leave an impression on the mind of 
the observer by no means agreeable, and not 
readily to be forgotten. The questions put to him 
by his own counsel he answered with great clear- 
ness, and in a calm, unwavering, quiet manner, 
without any trace of strong excitement, or feelings 
deeply roused. Sometimes a slight, contemptuous 
smile accompanied his denials of opposing evi- 
dence, and once or twice he even seemed to treat 
points merrily. Yet at certain portions of his 
examination, without losing his self-possession he 
became more animated. His dark, sunken eyes 
flashed fire as he listened and replied to the ques- 
tions put. This was particularly the case when, he 
was cross-examined by Sir Alexander Cockburn on 
the more material points of the libel, and especi- 
ally when he was confronted by the Italian women 
who had sworn that he had debauched them. The 
effect produced by these meetings was quite dra- 
matic, the poor women eyeing their alleged seducer 

I 
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with half-timid, yet steady glances, while he, his 
face overcome for the moment with a slight pallor, 
turned upon them looks that seemed to pierce 
through them." 

The case as it proceeded was resolved into a 
question of perjury. On the one hand was Dr, 
Achilli, who said that his record was a clean one ; 
on the other was a crowd of people who testified to 
the effect that he was a human satyr. Achilli had 
all to gain ; the opposing witnesses had all to lose. 
Many of them were now respectably married ; it 
was only reasonable, as Sir Alexander Cockburn 
pointed out, to believe their evidence, because the 
fact of their being married was enough to have pre- 
vented their coming forward had not their stories 
been true. Again they were many, and their evidence 
was not shaken. Against their mass of testimony, 
against facts admittedly proved which estabUshed 
the plea that Achilli was not worthy credence, 
there was nothing but his bare word. It speaks ill 
for the jury system of this country to say that the 
verdict was for the plaintiff. The jury found that 
of the twenty- three justificatory charges put for- 
ward by the defence, only one had been proved, viz., 
that Achilli had been deprived of his professorship 
and forbidden to preach. The remaining twenty- 
two " were not proved to their satisfaction," and 
Dr. Newman was accordingly found guilty of libel. 

The Court of Queen's Bench afterwards granted 
a rule for a new trial on the ground that the 
verdict was not in accordance with the evidence. 
The defence, however, took no further steps in the 
matter, and Dr. Newman came up to receive sen- 
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tence on the 29th Januaoy, 1853. Judgment was 
delivered by Mr. Justice Coleridge, who, in passing 
sentence, paid a tribute to Dr. Newman's honesty 
of motive and purity of intention, and deplored the 
fact that he should have attributed acts to Achilli 
which he could not substantiate. " SuiBfer me,*' 
concluded Mr. Justice Coleridge, " to say one or 
two words more. The great controversy between 
the Churches will go on, we know not, through 
God's pleasure, how long. Whether, henceforward, 
you will take any part in it or not, it will be for 
you to determine ; but I think the pages before me 
should give you this warning, upon calm considera- 
tion, that if you engage in this controversy, you 
should engage in it neither personally nor bitterly. 
The best road to unity is by increase of holiness 
of life. If you for the future sustain, as you may 
think you are bound to do, by your publications, 
the cause of the Church of Eome, I entreat you to 
do it in a sjDirit of charity, in a spirit of humility, 
in a spirit worthy of your great abilities, of your 
ardent piety, of your holy life, and of our common 
Christianity. The sentence of the Court is that 
you pay to Her Majesty a fine of one hundred 
pounds, and that you be imprisoned in the first 
class of misdemeanants in the Queen's Prison 
until the fine be paid." The fine was at once i)aid, 
and Dr. Newman left the court, where anything but 
ideal British justice had been meted out to him. 

This, too, was the feeling of all honest and im- 
partial men. The evidence at the trial, if not 
strong enough to influence the jury, had so far 
influenced the country, that it was felt that Dr. 

I 2 
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Achilli's reputation was gone. The Times news- 
paper, which has always had thorough Protestant 
sympathies, characterized the whole affair as a 
miscarriage of justice, and declared that the result 
of the trial would deal a terrible blow to the ad- 
ministration of justice in England. How Mr. 
Justice Coleridge, in passing sentence, could deliver 
himself of the sentiments recorded above is more 
than one can well understand. Either Dr. New- 
man was guilty of a very foul, very atrocious, very 
abominable libel, or he was not. The jury decided 
that he was guilty. How, then, could he be said 
to deserve the epithets of " pious," " holy," which 
the judge bestowed upon him ? Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge strove to evade this point by aflSrming his 
belief that Dr. Newman had been misinformed, 
and had acted through ignorance. But ignorance 
is a legal sin, and if a man were to be held excused 
because he had erred through ignorance there 
would be an end to all administration of justice. 
Unless Dr. Newman knew that his charges could 
be substantiated he committed a very serious crime 
in making them. Whether he did wrong or right 
is a question which may safely be left to the verdict 
of popular opinion. 

The costs of the trial of course fell on the de- 
fendant's shoulders, and proved to amount to 
an enormous sum, Newman's own bill of costs 
being over £12,000. To defray this, contributions 
poured in from all sides, his countrymen showing 
by this practical means their belief in him and 
their detestation of this lamentable miscarriage of 
justice. 
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Like most other evil things, there was a certain 
amount of good resulted from the Achilli ease. 
The popular Protestantism of the day, the Pro- 
testantism of Exeter Hall and the unwashed mob, 
received its death-blow. It became impossible for 
educated Protestants to have part or lot with hordes 
of ruflSans, whose favourite amusement lay in 
burning effigies of Pope and Cardinals, and shriek- 
ing forth blasphemies too filthy to repeat. Hence- 
forth educated people, however sincerely and 
honestly Protestant they might be, recognized that 
men of the Achilli stamp are not to be trusted, 
supported, and encouraged, simply because they 
profess conversion from Popery. The " converted" 
monks, nuns, and priests, who from time to time 
had appeared on public platforms or in the pages 
of so-called religious magazines, to relate prurient 
stories more suggestive of the brothel than of the 
cloister, began to be discredited, until they were 
finally left only to those whose education and 
opportunities of learning were so limited as to make 
them easy prey to the first adventurer who came 
across them. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Back at Birmingham — Letter on Pius IX. — Letter to the 
Glole — Mr. Kingsley's Attack — Complaint to Macmil- 
lans — Mr. Kingsley's Answer — A Strange Apology — A 
Deadlock — Newman's Keply — Mr. Kingsley Worsted — 
Mr. Fronde's Opinion — Mr. Kingsley's Pamphlet — Time 
for Action — The " Apologia " — Its Keception — Effects 
— Letter on Kingsley. 

After relinquishing his duties as Kector of the 
University in Dublin, Newman returned to the 
Oratory at Birmingham, and resumed his life as 
Superior of the community established there. He 
was indefatigable in performing the duties of his 
office, and left nothing undone. In the pulpit, and 
in the confessional, in the parish, and in his study 
he was always at work, busy as in the old days at 
Oxford, when all the cares of a world-famous Move- 
ment were on his shoulders. 

In 1860, on the occasion of a meeting held at 
Birmingham for the purpose of expressing sym- 
pathy with Pope Pius IX., he wrote the 
following letter to the present Earl of Denbigh, 
then Viscount Feilding : — 

" Edgbaston, February 13, 1860. 

** My dear Lord Feilding, 

" Although I cannot promise myself the 
pleasure of attending the public meeting over which 
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you are to preside to-morrow, on the subject of the 
Pope's present afflictions, I yield to no one in the 
feelings to which it proposes to give utterance ; and 
I trust my handwriting may be allowed to speak 
for me instead of my presence with the Eight Eev. 
Prelate and the Catholics assembled on the occa- 
sion. If ever there was a Pontiff who had a claim 
on our veneration by his virtues, on our affection 
by his personal bearing, and on our devotion by 
his sufferings ; whose nature it is to show kindness, 
and whose portion it is to reap disappointment, it 
is his present Holiness. If ever a Pope deserved 
to live in the hearts of his own subjects, and to 
inspire at home the homage which he commands 
abroad, it is Pius the Ninth. From the hour that 
he ascended the throne he has aimed at the welfare 
of his States, temporal as well as spiritual ; and 
up to this day he has gained in return little else 
than calumny and ingratitude. How great is his 
trial ! But it is the lot of Popes, as of other men, 
to receive in their generation the least thanks 
where they deserve the most. However, these 
reflections will doubtless be far better expressed in 
the eloquent speeches which will form the chief 
business of the evening, and I shall best consult 
the object they have in view by bringing this 
letter to an end, and subscribing myself, 

" Dear Lord Feilding, 

" Very sincerely yours, 

" John H. Newman." 

It has been a common occurrence in the history 
of any distinguished convert to the Catholic Church 
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to find people prophesying his ultimate return to 
the communion from which he seceded. In 1862, 
a rumour gained ground that Dr. Newman was 
about to retire from the Oratory as a preliminary 
step to rejoining the Church of England. A para- 
graph to this effect in the Globe newspaper drew 
from him the following letter to the Editor of that 
journal : — 

'' Sir, 

" A friend has sent me word of a paragraph 
about me, which appeared in your paper of yester- 
day, to the effect that * I have left, or am about to 
leave, my Oratory at Brompton, of which I have 
been for several years the head, as a preliminary, 
in the expectation of my private friends, to my 
return to the Church of England.' I consider that 
you have transferred this statement into your 
columns from those of a contemporary in order to 
give me the opportunity of denying it, if I am able 
to do so. Accordingly I lose not an hour in 
addressing these lines to you, which I shall be 
obliged by your giving at once to the public. 

" The paragraph is utterly unfounded in every 
portion of it. 

"1. For the last thirteen years I have been head 
of the Birmingham Oratory. I am head still ; and 
I have no reason to suppose I shall cease to be 
head, unless advancing years should incapacitate 
me for the duties of my station. 

"2. On the other hand, from the time I founded 
the London Oratory, now at Brompton, twelve 
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years ago, I have had no jurisdiction over it what- 
ever ; and so far from being its head, it so happens 
that I have not been within its walls for the last 
seven years. 

** 3. I have not had one moment's wavering of 
trust in the Catholic Church ever since I was 
received into her fold. I hold, and ever have held, 
that her Sovereign Pontiff is the centre of unity 
and the Vicar of Christ ; and I have ever had, and 
have still, an unclouded faith in her creed in all its 
articles; a supreme satisfaction in her worship, 
discipline, and teaching; and an eager longing, 
and a hope against hope, that the many dear 
friends whom I have left in Protestantism may be 
partakers of my happiness. 

** 4. This being my state of mind, to add, as I 
hereby go on to do, that I have no intention, and 
never had any intention, of leaving the Catholic 
Church and becoming a Protestant again, would 
be superfluous, except that Protestants are always 
on the look-out for some loophole or evasion in a 
Catholic's statement of fact. Therefore, in order 
to give them full satisfaction, if I can, I do hereby 
profess ex animo, with an absolute internal assent 
and consent, that Protestantism is the dreariest of 
possible religions ; that the thought of the Anglican 
service makes me shiver, and the thought of the 
Thirty-nine Articles makes me shudder. Eeturn 
to the Church of England! No! 'The net is 
broken, and we are delivered.' I should be a 
consummate fool (to use a mild term), if in my 
old age I left * the land flowing with milk and 
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honey ' for the city of confusion and the house 
of bondage. 

" I am, Sir, 

** Your obedient servant, 

"John H. Newman." 

The early days of the year 1864 saw the com- 
mencement of a controversy which ended in the 
production of that great masterpiece, "Apologia pro 
Vita Sua." In the January number of Macmillan's 
Magazine there was printed a review of Mr. J. A. 
Froude's " History of England." In the body of 
the review appeared the following passage : — 

"Truth, for its own sake, had never been a 
virtue with the Eoman clergy. Father Newman 
informs us that it need not, and, on the whole, ought 
not to be ; that cunning is the weapon which 
Heaven has given to the saints wherewith to with- 
stand the brute male force of the wicked world, 
which marries, and is given in marriage. Whether 
his notion be doctrinally correct or not, it is at 
least historically -so." 

Upon seeing this passage, Newman at once wrote 
to Messrs. Macmillan, the publishers. He pointed 
out that the passage contained a very grave 
slander upon him, and that there were no quota- 
tions given in support of it from any of his works, 
nor any reference to passages in his writings in 
which he might have been supposed to inculcate 
such precepts. Very soon afterwards Newman 
received a letter from Charles Kingsley, in which 
the latter confessed to having written the article in 
question. Mr. Kingsley proceeded : 
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" That my words were just, I believed from many 
passages of your writings, but the document to 
which I expressly referred was one of your sermons 
on * Subjects of the Day,' No. XX., in the volume 
published in 1844, and entitled 'Wisdom and 
Innocence.' I am most happy to hear from you 
that I mistook (as I understand from your letter) 
your meaning; and I shall be most happy, on 
your showing me that I have wronged you, to 
retract my accusation as publicly as I have made 
it." 

Newman, in reply to this, expressed his amazement 
at finding Mr. Kingsley the author of the obnoxious 
passage, and demanded an admission that the 
charge brought against him was made without 
justification. Mr. Kingsley accordingly wrote out 
a paragraph for insertion in Macmillan's Magazine^ 
and submitted it to Newman for the latter's appro- 
bation. It was as follows : — 

"Dr. Newman has, by letter, expressed in the 
strongest terms his denial of the meaning which I 
had put upon his words. No man knows the use 
of words better than Mr. Newman ; no man, there- 
fore, has a better right to define what he does, or 
does not, mean by them. It only remains, there- 
fore, for me to express my hearty regret at having 
so seriously mistaken him ; and my hearty plea- 
sure at finding him on the side of truth, in this, 
or any other matter." 

It will be easily evident to any unprejudiced 
reader that it was impossible for Newman to accept 
this as an apology. It was so worded as to create 
an impression that Mr. Kingsley' s original charge 
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was right, after all, and that Newman had only 
evaded it by an undue manipulation of words and 
phrases. He refused to approve the offered apology. 
Mr. Kingsley then stated his willingness to leave 
out the words ** No man knows the use of words 
better than Dr. Newman," and ** my hearty plea- 
sure in finding him on the side of truth, in this, 
or any other matter." But Newman still felt him- 
self unable to approve the paragraph, even in its 
altered form, because he thought that the public 
would not gain from it such an impression as he 
wished them to have. Thereupon Mr. Kingsley, 
without further ado, printed the paragraph in 
Macmillaris Magazine in unaltered form — a pro- 
ceeding which drew upon his head all that power 
of merciless satire and crushing irony which New- 
man possessed in an unrivalled degree. He thus 
replied to Mr. Kingsley's paragraph : — 

"Mr. Kingsley begins, then, by exclaiming: — 
* Oh ! the chicanery, the wholesale fraud, the vile 
hypocrisy, the conscience-killing tyranny of Eome ! 
We have not far to seek for an evidence of it. 
There's Father Newman to wit : one living speci- 
men is worth a hundred dead ones. He, a priest, 
writing of priests, tells us that lying is never any 
harm.' 

**I interpose: 'You are taking a most extra- 
ordinary liberty with my name. If I have said 
this, tell me when and where.' 

" Mr. Kingsley replies : * You said it, Eeverend 
Sir, in a sermon which you preached when a 
Protestant, as Vicar of St. Mary's, and published 
in 1844 ; and I could read you a very salutary 
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lecture on the effects which that sermon had at the 
time on my own opinion of you.' 

" I make answer : *0h! . . . . iVof, it seems, as 
a priest speaking of priests ; but let us have the 
passage.' 

" Mr. Kingsley relaxes : ' Do you know, I like 
your tone. From your tone I rejoice, greatly re- 
joice, to be able to believe that you did not mean 
what you said.' 

** I rejoin : * Mean it \ I maintain I never said 
it, whether as a Protestant or as a Catholic' 

" Mr. Kingsley replies : * I waive that point ! ' 

"I object: * Is it possible? What! waive the 
main question ? I either said it, or I didn't. You 
have made a monstrous charge against me ; direct, 
distinct, public. You are bound to prove it as 
directly, as distinctly, as pubHcly ; or to own you 
can't.' 

"*Well,' says Mr. Kingsley, 'if you are quite 
sure you did not say it, I'll take your word for it ; 
I really will ! ' 

" My word ! I am dumb. Somehow I thought 
that it was my word that happened to be on trial. 
The tcord of a professor of lying that he does not 
lie ! 

"But Mr. Kingsley re-assures me: *We are 
both gentlemen,' he says. ' I have done as much 
as one English gentleman can expect from 
another.' 

" I begin to see : he thought me a gentleman at 
the very time that he said I taught lying on system. 
After all it is not I, but it is Mr. Kingsley who did 
not mean what he said. Habemvs confttentem reum. 
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" So we have confessedly come round to this, 
preaching without practising ; the common theme 
of satirist from Juvenal to Walter Scott ! * I left 
Baby Charles and Steenie laying his duty before 
him/ says King James, of the reprobate Dalgarno ; 
* 0, Georgie, jingling Georgie, it was grand to hear 
Baby Charles laying down the guilt of dissimula- 
tion, and Steenie lecturing on the turpitude of 
incontinence.' " 

Mr. Kingsley was beaten at all points by this 
cruelly ironical reply. He had been found guilty 
of having imputed to Dr. Newman one of the very 
worst offences known to moralists, and when 
tackled on the point had shown himself unable to 
bring forward a single statement in proof of his 
rash assertion. Attempts have been made to 
defend • Canon Kingsley's action in the matter, 
but an attack upon so honest and straightforward 
a man as John Henry Newman cannot be defended. 
Mr. J. A. Froude, whose religious views are 
certainly not in accordance with those of Cardinal 
Newman, thus speaks of the controversy : — 

" Kingsley .... entirely misunderstood New- 
man's character. Newman's whole life had been 
a struggle for truth. He had neglected his own 
interests ; he had never thought of them at all. 
He had brought to bear a most powerful and subtle 
intellect to support the convictions of a conscience 
which was superstitiously sensitive. His single 
object had been to discover what were the real 
relations between man and his Maker, and to shape 
his own conduct by the conclusions at which he 
arrived. To represent such a person as careless 
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of truth was neither generous nor even reason- 
able." 

Mr. Kingsley, however, in spite of the remarks 
which he made to Dr. Newman with regard to their 
mutual position, was not generous enough to own 
that he had done his opponent a wrong. He 
returned to the attack, and brought out a pamph- 
let called " What, then, does Dr. Newman mean ?" 
which, in the opinion of most men, was one of the 

m 

most ill-advised works ever put to press. In it 
Mr. Kingsley made use of invective rather than of 
argument ; he imputed and impugned ; he strove 
by every means in his power to show that 
Dr. Newman's whole career was one long tissue 
of that double-dealing which Canon Kingsley 
supposed to be the great quality of the Catholic 
clergy. The general drift of the pamphlet was 
plain enough. ^* He called vie, John Henry New- 
man, A LIAR ! " says Dr. Newman, in terse, 
straightforward language. 

Newman saw now that the moment had come 
when he must right himself with his fellow- 
countrymen. All these years there had been a 
suspicion about him; he had been suspected of 
double-dealing who was one of the most trans- 
parent of mankind ; men had harboured thoughts 
concerning his good faith which were not pleasant 
to hold about any man. He felt that he must no 
longer allow himself to be taken for other than 
what he really was. It seemed as if all that he 
had done, all that he had been (and what that was 
the world had abundant opportunities of knowing, 
if only from his published writings), availed 
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nothing, simply because the dictates of his own 
conscience, and his love and fear of God, had led 
him to the Catholic Church. There was, he 
recognized, a feeling abroad that he had not been 
honest ; that he had had recourse to double-deal- 
ing ; that he was sly, crafty, fond of quibble and 
phrase, eager to entrap men by cunning sophis- 
tries. He determined that these things should be 
so no longer. He would show himself to the 
world as he really was. He would, much as he 
disliked the task, invite men to come and look upon 
his very soul, which he would lay as bare as it was 
in the sight of Heaven. And yet what a task ! 
He was sixty-three years of age, and had arrived 
at a time of life when less busy men may reason- 
ably hope to spend their last days in quietude and 
reflection. That thought, however, he put aside ; 
his present duty was to show to the world, or to 
as many of his fellow-men as cared to see it, the 
fascinating spectacle of a human soul following 
Divine truth wherever it led. And so, in answer 
to Mr. Kingsley's pamphlet, he commenced his 
most famous work, ''Apologia pro Vita Sua," a book 
which has had the rare merit of compelling the 
most intense admiration of those who widely 
differed from the views of its author, and which, 
without a doubt, will be read and wondered at 
while ever the English tongue endures. 

" I must give the key to my whole life ; I must 
show what I am that it may be seen what I am not, 
and that the phantom may be extinguished which 
gibbers instead of me. I wish to be known as a 
living man, and not as a scarecrow which is dressed 
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up in my clothes. These ideas may be refuted 
indeed by argument, but by true ideas alone are 
they expelled. ... I will draw out, as far as may 
be, the history of my mind ; I will state the point 
at which I began, in what external suggestion or 
accident each opinion had its rise, how far and 
how they were developed from within, how they 
grew, were modified, were combined, were in col- 
lision with each other, and were changed ; again, 
how I conducted myself towards them, and how, 
and how far, and for how long a time, I thought I 
could hold them consistently with ecclesiastical 
engagements which I had made, and with the 
position which I filled." 

The " Apologia " appeared in weekly numbers, 
being published on seven successive Thursdays in 
the summer of 1864. Before the second part issued 
from the press the whole of religious and educated 
England was filled with an interest that bordered 
on excitement. The successive parts were waited 
for with eagerness, and men found a wonderful 
charm in watching, as it were, the unfolding of a 
soul before their very eyes. The magnificent Eng- 
lish of the book, the fascinating style, attracted 
and charmed. In presence of so wonderful a pro- 
duction the controversy with Canon Kingsley was 
forgotten, and men began to recognize the fact 
that in Newman England possessed one of her 
greatest and most wonderful sons. A great revul- 
sion of feeling set in amongst all classes. The 
name of John Henry Newman began to be men- 
tioned everywhere with respect and love : it was 
felt that in him Christianity possessed one of its 

E 
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doughtiest champions and most sterling examples 
of practical piety. Without ever seeming egotisti- 
cal he showed men in the " Apologia " how truth had 
been the one guiding star of his existence, leading 
him on step by step until it had brought him into 
what he firmly and unquestioningly believed to be 
the one true fold of Christ. 

The effect of the publication of the ** Apologia " 
was to bring upon him a perfect avalanche of con- 
gratulatory addresses from all parts of the world. 
Diocesan chapters, friendly societies, foreign eccle- 
siastical congresses. Bishops, Academies, religious 
societies, all took advantage of the opportunity to 
present him with assurances of their affection and 
regard. His own Bishop, the late Dr. UUatliorne, 
addressed to him a long letter full of admiration 
for his life and work. An address reached him 
from far-away Hobart Town, and another from our 
colonies in Australia. It seemed as though men 
could not do enough to show their esteem for one 
whose character at length stood for ever beyond 
suspicion. 

It is a very pleasant thing to know that neither 
John Henry Newman nor Charles Kingsley 
cherished any hard thoughts of each other. The 
latter, whose impulsive temperament was only 
equalled by his great goodness and kindliness, 
had many admiring thoughts for the great Ora- 
torian whom Dean Stanley described as "the most 
subtle and dexterous controversialist of modern 
times ; " while Newman, as the following interesting 
letter, addressed to Sir W. H. Cope of Bramshill, 
shows, not only did not harbour any resentment 
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against Mr. Kingsley, but was full of kind thoughts 
for him, living and dead : — 

" The Oratory, February 13, 1875. 

" My dear Sir William, 

" The death of Mr. Kingsley, so premature, 
shocked me. I never from the first have felt any 
anger towards him. As I said in the first pages of 
my "Apologia," it is very difficult to be angry with a 
man one has never seen. A casual reader would 
think my language denoted anger, but it did not. 
I have ever felt from experience that no one would 
believe me in earnest if I spoke calmly. When 
again and again I denied the repeated report that 
I was on the point of coming back to the Church 
of England, I have uniformly found that if I 
simply denied it, this only made newspapers repeat 
the report more confidently ; but if I said some- 
thing sharp, they abused me for scurrility against 
the Church I had left, but they believed me. 
Eightly or wrongly, this was the reason why I felt 
it would not do to be tame and not to show indig- 
nation at Mr. Kingsley's charges. Within the 
last few years I have been obliged to adopt a simi- 
lar course towards those who said I could not 
receive the Vatican Decrees. I sent a sharp letter 
to the Guardian, and of course the Guardian called 
me names, but it believed me, and did not allow 
the offence of its correspondent to be repeated. 

" As to Mr. Kingsley, much less could I feel any 
resentment against him, when he was accidentally 
the instrument, in the good Providence of God, by 
whom I had an opportunity given me, which other- 
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wise I should not have had, of indicating my 
character and conduct in my ** Apologia." I heard, 
too, a few years back, from a friend, that he 
chanced to go into Chester Cathedral, and found 
Mr. Kingsley preaching about me kindly, though, 
of course, with criticisms on me. And it has re- 
joiced me to observe lately that he was defending 
the Athanasian Creed, and, as it seemed to me, 
generally, nearing the Catholic view of things. I 
have always hoped that by good luck I might meet 
him, feeling sure there would be no embarrassment 
on my part, and I said mass for his soul as soon as 
I heard of his death. 

" Most truly yours, 

*'JoHN H. Newman.' 
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CHAPTER XI 

Meeting of Newman, Keble, and Pusey — " The Dream of 
Gerontius " — Letter to the WeeMy Begister — ^Answer 
to Pusey 's " Eirenicon " — ^Anonymous Attacks — ^Address 
of Confidence — Publication of Poems — Letter to Mr. 
Badeley — Death of Mr. Badeley — ^Various Works. 

The year 1865 was rendered specially memorable 
by the meeting which took place at Hursley, 
between Newman, Pusey, and Keble. That three 
friends once so closely associated, and then so 
widely separated from each other, should meet 
again and renew their intimacy is matter of interest 
under any conditions, and in this case it was made 
the more interesting, because each of the three 
was a person of note, around whom circled a host 
of pleasant memories. The following letter, giving 
Dr. Newman's account of the meeting, was ad- 
dressed to Sir John Coleridge, from whose "Life 
of John Keble," published in 1869, it is taken : — 

" Rednal, September 17, 1868. 

" Dear Sir John Coleridge, 

" I must begin by apologizing for my delay 
in acknowledging your letter of the 10th. Owing 
to accidental circumstances my time has not been 
my own ; and now, when at length I write, I fear 
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I shall disappoint you in the answer which alone I 
can give to your question. It almost seems to me 
as if you were so kind as to wish me to write such 
an account of my visit to Mr. Keble as might 
appear in your * Memoir/ but, as I think you will 
see, my memory is too weak to allow of my putting 
on paper any particulars of it which are worth 
preserving. It was remarkable, certainly, that 
three friends — he. Dr. Pusey, and myself — who 
had been so intimately united for so many years, 
and then for so many years had been separated, at 
least one of them from the other two, should meet 
together just once again ; and, for the first and 
last time, dine together simply by themselves. 
And the more remarkable, because not only by 
chance they met all three together, but there were 
positive chances against their meeting. 

" Keble had wished me to come to him, but the 
illness of his wife, which took them to Bourne- 
mouth, obUged him to put me off. On their return 
to Hursley, I wrote to him on the subject of my 
visit, and fixed a day for it. Afterwards, hearing 
from Pusey that he, too, was going to Hursley on 
the very day I had named, I wrote to Keble to put off 
my visit. I told him, as I think, my reason. I had 
not seen either of them for twenty years, and to see 
both of them at once would be more, I feared, than I 
could bear. Accordingly, I told him I should go from 
Birmingham to friends in the Isle of Wight in the 
first place, and thence some day go over to Hursley. 
This was on September 12th, 1865. But when I 
had got into the Birmingham train for Beading, I 
felt it was like cowardice to shrink from the meet- 
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ing, and I changed my mind again. In spite of 
my having put off my visit to him, I slept at 
Southampton, and made my appearance at Hursley 
next morning without being expected. Keble was 
at his door speaking to a friend. He did not know 
me, and asked my name. What was more won- 
derful, since I had purposely come to his house, I 
did not know him, and I feared to ask who it 
was. I gave him my card without speaking. When 
at length we found out each other, he said, with that 
tender flurry of manner which I recollected so well, 
that his wife had been seized with an attack of her 
complaint that morning, and that he could not 
receive me as he should have wished to do, nor, in- 
deed, had he expected me ; * for Pusey,' he whispered, 
* is in the house, as you are aware.' 

" Then he brought me into his study and em- 
braced me most affectionately, and said he would 
go and prepare Pusey, and send him to me. 

" I think I got there in the forenoon, and re- 
mained with him four or five hours, dining at one 
or two. He was in and out of the room all the 
time I was with him, attending on his wife, and I 
was left with Pusey. I recollect very little of the 
conversation that passed at dinner. Pusey was 
full of the question of the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture, and Keble expressed his joy that it was 
a common cause, in which I could not substantially 
differ from them ; and he caught at such words of 
mine as seemed to show agreement. Mr. Glad- 
stone's rejection at Oxford was talked of, and I said 
that I really thought that had I been still a mem- 
ber of the University, I must have voted against 
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him, because he was giving up the Irish Establish- 
ment. On this, Keble gave me one of his re- 
markable looks, so earnest and so sweet, came 
close to me, and whispered in my ear (I cannot 
recollect the exact words, but I took them to 
be), * And is not that just? ' It left the impres- 
sion on my mind that he had no great sympathy 
with the Establishment in Ireland as an Estab- 
lishment, and was favourable to the Church of 
the Irish. 

" Just before my time for going, Pusey went to 
read the Evening Service in church, and I was left in 
the open air with Keble by himself. He said he would 
write to me in the Isle of Wight as soon as his wife 
got better, and then I should come over and have a 
day with him. We walked a little way, and stood 
looking in silence at the church and churchyard, 
so beautiful and calm. Then he began to converse 
with more than his old tone of intimacy, as if we 
had never been parted, and soon I was obUged to 
go. 

" I remained in the island till I had his pro- 
mised letter. It was to the effect that his wife's 
illness had increased, and he must give up the 
hopes of my coming to him. Thus, unless I had 
gone on that day, when I was so very near not 
going, I should not have seen him at all. 

** He wrote me many notes about this time ; in 
one of them he made a reference to the lines in 
Macbeth : — 

" * When shall we three meet again ? 
"When the hurley-burley's done, 
When the battle's lost and won ! ' 
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" This is all I can recollect of a visit of which 
almost the sole vivid memory which remains with 
me is the image of Keble himself. 

" I am, dear Sir John Coleridge, 
" Yours faithfully, 

" John H. Newman." 

This year, too, saw the publication of his religious 
poem called " The Dream of Gerontius " — a pro- 
duction occasioned by the death of a dear friend. 
It is said that, after finishing it, he had so small 
appreciation of its merits, that he was about to 
destroy it, when a friend happened to see and read 
the manuscript, and advised its publication. The 
most remarkable, as well as the most sustained, of 
his poetical effusions, it at once became popular, 
and rapidly passed through successive editions. 

The following letter was addressed to the Editor 
of the Weekly liegistevy in which journal a state- 
ment had been made, attributing to Dr. Newman 
certain views as to the position of the Church of 
England : — 

"The Oratory, Birmingham, 

November 19, 1865. 

" Sir, 

" I beg leave to call your attention to a pas- 
sage in your admirable Eeview last week of Dr. 
Pusey's recentwork [the 'Eirenicon ']. It is there 
asserted by implication that ' the statement that the 
Church of England is, in God's hand, the great bul- 
wark against infideUty in this land,' was * originally 
enunciated by Dr. Newman.' 

** I have written in my lifetime a great deal more 
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than I can remember, but I neither know where I 
have made this particular statement, nor can I 
conceive I ever made it, whether in print, in private 
letter, or in conversation. And I am sure I should 
not have made it deliberately. Certainly it does 
not express ,my real judgment concerning the 
Church of England. Nor have I any reason to 
think that Dr. Pusey ascribes it to me. 

"What I said inmy**Apologia" was this: 'Doubt- 
less the National Church has hitherto been a 
serviceable breakwater against doctrinal errors 
more fundamental than its own.' 

" The words * serviceable ' and * breakwater ' 
both convey the idea of something accidental and 
de facto ; whereas a bulwark is an essential part of 
the thing defended. Moreover, in saying * against 
doctrinal errors more fundamental than its own,' I 
simply meant that, while it happens to serve 
Catholic truth in one respect, nevertheless, in 
another it has doctrinal errors, and those funda- 
mental. 

" I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

"John H. Newman." 

Before the year 1866 was over he was again 
plunged into controversy. Dr. Pusey, in his 
" Eirenicon " had put forward a proposal for the re- 
union of Christendom. Newman felt himself bound 
to answer this, and to show that Dr. Pusey's pro- 
posals were impossible. Unity, he was bound to 
point out, could only come by submission to the 
Koman Pontiff, the centre and earthly head of the 
Christian Chui'ch, and it was impossible that 
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Catholics could take into consideration any other 
scheme. Hardly had he completed this task when 
a more ungrateful one awaited him. This was to 
endure a series of attacks from a certain clique 
amongst his fellow-religionists, with whom he had 
fallen into disfavour because of a sermon which he 
had delivered on the Temporal Power of the 
Papacy, and also because of some alleged ** hetero- 
dox '' passages in the " Apologia.'' An anonymous 
statement appeared in the Weekly Register, to the 
effect that he had forfeited his claim to the good 
opinion once held of him by Catholics. A more 
baseless, ungracious attack could hardly have been 
made. Ever since he had entered the Church he 
had toiled for her as none of his contemporaries 
had toiled. He had never spared himself in her 
interests, and at all possible costs to himself he 
had been quick, even eager, to defend her whenever 
she was attacked. In the history of Christianity 
there are abundant instances of a great mind being 
wantonly attacked by a miserable clique ; this was 
but another example. 

The Catholics in England, however, as a whole, 
quickly showed that they had no sympathy with the 
criticisms of the Weekly Register. Newman became 
the object of a large and unanimous manifestation 
of sympathy. The influential Catholics of the 
country met at the Stafford Club in April, 1867, 
and adopted an address to him indicative of their 
sincere attachment and trust. "Any blow," said 
the address, ** that touches you wounds the Catholic 
Church in this country." The signatures appended 
to the address included those of all the principal 
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Catholics of England. Dr. Newman replied in a 
letter to Lord Emly. " The attacks of opponents," 
he wrote, " are never hard to bear when 
the person who is the subject of them is 
conscious to himself that they are undeserved. 
But in the present instance I have small cause 
indeed for pain or regret at this occurrence, since 
they have at once eUcited in my behalf the warm 
feeling of so many dear friends who know me well, 
and of so many whose good opinion is the more 
impartial for the very reason that I am not known 
to them. Of such men, whether friends or 
strangers to me, I would a hundred times rather 
receive the generous sympathy than have escaped 
the misrepresentations which are the occasions of 
their showing it." 

In 1867 he collected his poetical pieces and 
published them under the title of " Verses on Various 
Occasions." The book was dedicated to his friend 
Edward Badeley in the following letter : — 

" The Oratory, December 21, 1867. 

"My dear Badeley, 

"I have not been without apprehension 
lest, in dedicating to you a number of poetical com- 
positions, I should hardly be making a suitable 
offering to a member of a grave profession, which 
is specially employed in rubbing off the gloss with 
which imagination and sentiment invest matters of 
everyday life, and in reducing statements of fact to 
their legitimate dimensions. And, besides this, 
misgivings have not unnaturally come over me on 
the previous question, viz.. Whether, after all, the 
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contents of this volume are of suflBcient importance 
to make it an acceptable offering to any friend 
whatever ? 

"And I must frankly confess, as to the latter 
difficulty, that certainly it never would have occur- 
red to me thus formally to bring together into one 
effusions which I have ever considered ephemeral, 
had I not lately found, from publications of the 
day, what I never suspected before, that there are 
critics, and they strangers to me, who think well 
both of some of my compositions and of my power 
of composing. It is this commendation, bestowed 
on me, to my surprise as well as to my grati- 
fication, which has encouraged me just now to 
republish what I have from time to time written ; 
and if, in doing so, I shall be found, as is not 
unlikely, to have formed a volume of unequal merit, 
my excuse must be that I despair of discovering 
any standard by which to discriminate aright 
between one poetical attempt and another. Ac- 
cordingly, I am thrown, from the nature of the 
case, whether I will or no, upon my own judgment, 
which, biassed by the associations of memory and 
by personal feeling, and measuring, perhaps, by 
the pleasure of verse-making the worth of the 
verse, is disposed either to preserve them all, or to 
put them all aside. 

" Here another contrast presents itself between 
the poetical art and the science of law. Your pro- 
fession has its definitive authorities, its prescrip- 
tions, its precedents, and its principles, by which 
to determine the claim of its authors on public 
attention ; but what philosopher will undertake to 
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rule matters of taste, or to bring under one idea 
or method works so different from each other as 
those of Homer, -iEsehylus, and Pindar ; of Terence, 
Ovid, Juvenal, and Martial ? What court is sitting, 
and what code is received, for the satisfactory de- 
termination of the poetical pretensions of writers 
of the day? Wlience can we hope to gain a 
verdict upon them, except from the unscientific 
tribunals of public opinion and of time? In 
poetry, as in metaphysics, a book is of necessity 
a venture. 

" And now, coming to the suitableness of my 
offering, I know well, my dear Badeley, how little 
you will be disposed to criticize what comes to you 
from me, whatever be its intrinsic value. Less 
still in this case, considering that a chief portion of 
the volume grew out of that religious Movement 
which you yourself, as well as I, so faithfully 
followed from first to last. And least of all when I 
tell you that I wish it to be the poor expression, 
long delayed, of my gratitude, never intermitted, 
for the great services which you rendered to me 
years ago, by your legal skill and affectionate zeal, 
in a serious matter [the Achilli case] in which I 
found myself in collision with the law of the land. 
Those services I have ever desired in some public, 
however inadequate, way to record; and now, as 
time hurries on and opportunities are few, I am 
forced to ask you to let me acknowledge my debt to 
you as I can, since I cannot as I would. 

*' We are now, both of us, in the decline of life ; 
may that warm attachment which has lasted be- 
tween us inviolate for so many years be continued, 
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by the mercy of God, to the end of our earthly 
course, and beyond it ! 

" I am, my dear Badeley, 

" Affectionately yours, 

"J. H. N." 

Within a few weeks of the publication of "Verses 
on Various Occasions," Mr. Badeley died suddenly. 
** What a heavy, sudden, unexpected blow ! " writes 
Newman to their mutual friend, Mr. Hope-Scott, 
March 31st, 1868. " I shall not see him now 
till I have crossed the stream which he has crossed. 
. . . Now he has the recompense for that steady, 
well-ordered, perpetual course of devotion and 
obedience which I ever admired in him, and felt to 
be so much above anything I could reach. . . . 
God bless and keep and sustain you ! " 

In 1870 was published the " Essay in Aid of a 
Grammar of Assent," one of his most considerable 
performances, and one which he himself spoke of 
as ** the Isthmus of Suez " in allusion to the diffi- 
culties experienced in writing it. His aim in 
this work was to defend the claims of the Christian 
religion to human assent, and it was, therefore, a 
work which appealed, not only to the Catholic 
Church, but to the whole of Christendom. In 
1871 he published his " Essays, Critical and His- 
torical," and the end of the same year saw the 
appearance of a new edition of the fifteen sermons 
preached before the University of Oxford. He 
took advantage of this to prefix to the volume a 
graceful and touching dedication to the present 
Dean of St. Paul's, Dr. Church, who had been one 
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of his closest friends in the last days at Oxford. 
1872 saw the publication of "Discussions and 
Arguments on Various Subjects," and of "His- 
torical Sketches," the first being inscribed to his old 
friend Canon Woodgate, while the latter volume 
was dedicated to Dr. Moriarty, Bishop of Kerry, 
with whom Newman had been closely associated 
during his term of University work in Dublin. 
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Another Controversy — The Vatican Council — The Definition 
— Its Eeception — Letter to Dr. Ullathome — The Letter 
Misunderstood — Letter to the Guardian — Defender of 
the Definition — Letter to the Times — Fresh Contro- 
versies — Mr. Gladstone's Charges — Mr. Gladstone's 
Pamphlet — ^Its Arguments — Newman's Letter to the 
Duke of Norfolk — His Answer to Gladstone — Mr. Glad- 
stone's Testimony — Death of Ambrose St. John. 

It seemed the peculiar fortune of John Henry- 
Newman to be constantly engaged in controversy. 
His early life had been one long succession of con- 
troversies ; his submission to the Catholic Church 
brought no relief to him, save in the fact that he 
was then certain of his ground and could argue 
from a definite standpoint. At an age when men 
dread discussions, so far as they affect themselves, 
he was forced to enter the controversial arena once 
again in order to clear himself of the charges 
brought against him by Canon Kingsley. After 
that came the brief controversy with Dr. Pusey, 
resulting from the publication of the latter's 
" Eirenicon,'' and that was hardly over when at the 
age of three score years and ten, he was called 
upon to come forward once more and do battle for 
his principles. In 1870, the sittings of the Vatican 
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Council came to an end, and the doctrine of Papal 
Infallibility was pronounced to be of faith. It was 
not a new doctrine, for there are none amongst 
the doctrines of the Catholic Church. It was not 
an unfamiliar doctrine, for it had been known and 
believed for centuries. But, like the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception, promulgated sixteen 
years previously, it had never been defined, i.e., it 
had never been put forward as a necessary essen- 
tial. It seemed good to Pope Pius IX. that it 
should be so defined, and the (Ecumenical Council 
of the Vatican, at its sittings 1869-70, agreed, 
and the dogma was formally published to the world 
on the 18th July in the latter year. 

It may, perhaps, be well, in order that the 
matter should be clearly understood, to say that 
the Vatican Council was opened in St. Peter's at 
Kome, on the 8th December, 1869, and closed on 
the 18th July, 1870. It was occasionally presided 
over by Pius IX. in person, but more generally by 
his Legates. During the sittings of the Council 
there were present, at different times, no less than 
704 Patriarchs, Archbishops, and Bishops. Certain 
important decrees relating to the Discipline of the 
Church were issued. The Personal existence of 
the Deity was defined, in order to combat the 
theories of modern infidels, against whose attacks 
the Holy Scriptures were also defended. The 
doctrine of the supremacy of St. Peter and his 
successors, previously recognized in the First 
Council of Ephesus, a.d. 431, and more fully ex- 
plained in the Council of Florence, a.d. 1438, was 
again solemnly afiSrmed and defined. After this 
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came the most important definition of the whole 
series — the definition of Papal Infallibility, which 
was put forward in words of which the following 
is a translation : — 

** Wherefore, faithfully adhering to the tradition 
received from the beginning of the Christian Faith, 
for the glory of God our Saviour, the exaltation of 
the Catholic Keligion, and the salvation of the 
Christian people. We, the Sacred Council approv- 
ing, teach and define that it is a dogma divinely 
revealed : that the Eoman Pontiff, when he speaks 
ex cathedra — that is, when discharging the oJB&ce 
of Pastor and Teacher of all Christians, by reason 
of his supreme Apostolic authority, he defines a 
doctrine regarding faith or morals to be held by 
the whole Church — he, by the Divine assistance 
promised to him in Blessed Peter, possesses that 
infallibility with which the Divine Eedeemer willed 
that His Church should be endowed ia defining 
doctrine regarding Faith or Morals : and that, 
therefore, such definitions of the said Eoman 
Pontiff are of themselves unalterable, and not from 
the consent of the Church." 

It is hardly necessary to mention here the details 
of the reception given to this definition of the 
Vatican Council. It was misunderstood from the 
first by Protestants, or, at least, by the popular 
mind amongst them, the decree being miscon- 
strued into meaning that the Pope can do nothing 
wrong, whereas the plain wording of the definition 
shows that the Supreme Pontiff is only protected 
from error when he is speaking ex cathedra, as 
Pastor and Teacher of Christians. But the defi- 
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nition did not meet with unanimous favour 
amongst Catholics. A large number of bishops 
absented themselves from the sittings of the 
Vatican Council ; a section of German Catholics, 
under the leadership of the talented and scholarly 
Dr. Von DoUinger, carried their objections so far 
as to secede from the Church. Even amongst 
those who accepted the definition honestly and 
with full accordance, believing it to be the truth, 
there were some who questioned the expediency of 
putting it forward at that moment. 

Amongst the latter was Dr. Newman, whose 
sentiments respecting the definition were set forth 
in a letter written to Dr. UUathorne, Bishop of 
Birmingham. This letter was not intended for 
publication; it was simply meant for Dr. UUa- 
thorne, and for no other person, but by some 
means it found its way into the public journals, 
and became common property. 

" Kome," said Dr. Newman in this famous letter, 
** ought to be a name to lighten the heart at all 
times, and a Council's proper ofiSce is, when some 
great heresy or other evil impends, to inspire hope 
and confidence in the faithful ; but now we have 
the greatest meeting which ever has been seen, 
and that at Kome, infusing into us by the accredited 
organs of Eome and its partisans (such as the 
Civilta, the Arvionia, the Univers, and the Tablet) 
little else than fear and dismay. When we are all 
at rest, and have no doubts, and — at least practi- 
cally, not to say doctrinally — hold the Holy Father 
to be infallible, suddenly there is thunder in the 
clear sky, and we are told to prepare for something, 
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we know not what, to try our faith, we know not 
how. No impending danger is to be averted, but a 
great difficulty is to be created. Is this the proper 
work of an (Ecumenical Council ? 

** As to myself personally, please God, I do 
not expect any trial at all ; but I cannot help suffer- 
ing with the many souls who are suffering, and I 
look with anxiety at the prospect of having to de- 
fend decisions which may not be difficult to my own 
private judgment, but may be most difficult to 
maintain logically in the face of historical facts. 

** What have we done to be treated as the faithful 
never were treated before ? When has a definition 
(lefide been a luxury of devotion and not a stern 
painful necessity? Why should an aggressive 
insolent faction be allowed * to make the heart of 
the just sad, whom the Lord hath not made sor- 
rowful ? ' Why cannot we be let alone, when we 
have pursued peace and thought no evil ? 

** I assure you, my Lord, some of the truest minds 
are driven one way and another, and do not know 
where to rest their feet, — one day determining * to 
give up all theology as a bad job,' and recklessly 
to believe henceforth almost that the Pope is im- 
peccable ; at another, tempted to * believe all the 
worst which a book like Janus says ; ' others 

* doubting about the capacity possessed by Bishops 
drawn from all corners of the earth to judge what 
is fitting for European society,' and then, again, 
angry with the Holy See for listening to the 

* flattery of a clique of Jesuits, Eedemptorists, and 
converts.' 

"Then, again, think of the store of Pontifical 
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scandals in the history of eighteen centuries Iwhich 
have partly been poured forth and partly are still 
to come. What Murphy inflicted upon us in one 
way M. de Veuillot is indirectly bringing on us in 
another. And then, again, the blight which is 
following upon the multitude of Anglican Eitualists, 
&c., who themselves perhaps, — at least their 
leaders,— may never become Catholics, but who 
are leavening the various English denominations 
and parties (far beyond their own range) with 
principles and sentiments tending towards their 
ultimate absorption into the Catholic Church. ^ 

" With these thoughts ever before me, I am 
continually asking myself whether I ought not to 
make my feelings public, but all I do is to pray 
those early doctors of the Church whose intercession 
would decide the matter — (Augustine, Ambrose, 
and Jerome, Athanasius, Chrysostom, and Basil) 
to avert the great calamity. 

" If it is God*s will that the Pope's infallibility 
is defined, then is it God's will to throw back * the 
times and moments ' of that triumph which he has 
destined for His Kingdom, and I shall feel I have 
but to bow my head to His adorable, inscrutable 
Providence." 

When this letter appeared in the public prints, 
Dr. Newman came in for considerable censure from 
a certain portion of his co-religionists. It was felt 
that his position lent a special importance to any- 
thing which he said, and his strong protest against 
the inexpediency of the Definition was sure to carry 
weight with those who looked to him for guidance. 
Some people, not accustomed to the subtle and 
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nervous style of his arguments, went so far as to say 
that he did not believe the doctrine of Papal Infalli- 
bility. This was a pure mistake ; he believed it as 
thoroughly as any man could, and he had never in 
all his life questioned it. Nevertheless, the opinion 
gained ground that he did not believe the dogma, 
until he felt it necessary to deny the mistaken 
notion in strong terms. Some remarks by Mr. 
Capes in the Guardian gave him the opportunity 
of addressing the following letter to the Editor of 
that journal : — 

" September, 1872. 

" Sir, 

" I cannot allow such language as Mr. Capes 
uses of me in yesterday's Guardian to pass un- 
noticed, nor can I doubt that you will admit my 
answer to it. I thank him for having put into 
print what doubtless has often been said behind 
my back ; I do not thank him for the odious words 
which he has made the vehicle of it. 

" I will not dirty my ink by repeating them ; 
but the substance, mildly stated, is this — that I 
have all along considered the doctrine of the Pope's 
Infallibility to be contradicted by the facts of 
Church history, and that, though convinced of this, 
I have, in consequence of the Vatican Council, 
forced myself to do a thing that I never, never 
fancied would befall me when I became a Catholic 
— viz., forced myself by some unintelligible quibbles 
to fancy myself believing what really after all in 
my heart I could not and did not believe. And 
that this operation and its result had given me a. 
considerable amount of pain. 
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" I could say much, and quote much from what 
I have written, in comment upon this nasty view 
of me. But, not to take up too much of your 
room, I will, in order to pluck it up * by the very 
roots ' (to use his own expression), quote one out 
of various passages in which, long before the 
Vatican Council was dreamed of, at least by me, I 
enunciated absolutely the doctrine of the Pope's 
Infallibility. It is in my 'Discourses on Uni- 
versity Education,' delivered in Dublin in 1852. 
It runs as follows : — 

** * Deeply do I feel, ever will I protest, /or I can 
appeal to the ample testimony of history to hear me 
out, that, in questions of right and wrong, there is 
nothing really strong in the whole world, nothing 
decisive and operative, but the voice of him to 
whom have been committed the keys of the king- 
dom and the oversight of Christ's flock. That 
voice is now, as ever it has been, a real authority, 
infallible when it teaches, prosperous when it com- 
mands, ever taking the lead wisely and distinctly 
in its own province, adding certainty to what is 
probable and persuasion to what is certain. Before 
it speaks, the most saintly may mistake ; and after 
it has spoken, the most gifted must obey. ... If 
there ever was a power on earth who had an eye 
for the times, who has confined himself to the 
practicable, and has been happy in his anticipa- 
tions, whose words have been deeds, and whose 
commands prophecies, such is he in the history of 
ages who sits on from generation to generation in 
the chair of the Apostles as the Vicar of Christ and 
Doctor of His Church. . . . Has he failed in his 
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successes up to this hour ? Did he, in our fathers' 
day, fail in his struggle with Joseph of Germany 
and his confederates; with Napoleon — a greater 
name — and his dependent kings ; that, though in 
another kind of fight, he should fail in ours ? What 
grey hairs are on the head of Judah, whose youth 
is renewed like the eagle's, whose feet are like the 
feet of harts, and underneath the everlasting 
arms ? '—pp. 22-28. 

** This passage I suffered Father Cardella in 
1867 or 1868 to reprint in a volume which he pub- 
lished at Eome. My reason for selecting it, as I 
told him, was this — because in an abridged reprint 
of the discourses in 1859 I had omitted it, as well 
as other large portions of the volume, as of only 
temporary interest, and irrelevant to the subject of 
University education. 

" I could quote to the same purpose passages 
from my ' Essay on Development,' 1845 ; * Loss 
and Gain,' 1847 ; * Discourses to Mixed Congrega- 
tions,' 1849; 'Position of Catholics,' 1851; 
' Church of the Fathers,' 1857. 

*' I underwent, then, no change of mind as 
regards the truth of the doctrine of the Pope's 
Infallibility in consequence of the Council. It is 
true I was deeply, though not personally, pained 
both by the fact and by the cicumstances of the 
definition ; and, when it was in contemplation, I 
wrote a most confidential letter, which was 
surreptitiously gained and published, but of which 
I have not a word to retract. The feelings of 
surprise and concern expressed in that letter have 
nothing to do with a screwing one's conscience to 
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profess what one does not believe, which is Mr. 

Capes's pleasant account of me. He ought to 

know better. 

"John H. Newman." 

It was a strange thing that in spite of his fellow- 
Catholics' semi-suspicious glances at Dr. Newman's 
orthodoxy, he should have been the first to defend 
the Definition which they supposed him to dislike. 
Yet so it was, and men began to see that, however 
much he questioned the expediency of publishing 
the Dogma of 1870 at that particular moment, he 
believed it as firmly as the most extreme of Ultra- 
montanes. Ere long the Protestant party began to 
rake up ancient scandals against the Papacy and 
apply the Definition to them. Making no distinc- 
tion between the Pope as official and the Pope as 
man, they began to ask how bad Popes — of which 
no Catholic denies that there have been several — 
could be said to possess the Divine gift of infalli- 
bility. The Massacre of St. Bartholomew was given 
as a case in point. Where, it was inquired, was 
the Infallibility of Pope Gregory XIII. in sanc- 
tioning that iniquitous and detestable crime ? An 
article on this subject in the Times newspaper 
elicited the following masterly reply from Dr. New- 
man : — 

" September, 1872. 

" Sir, 

** You have lately, in your article on the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day, thrown down 
a challenge to us on a most serious subject. I 
have no claim to speak for my brethren; but I 
speak in default of better men. 
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" No Pope can make evil good. No Pope has 
any power over those eternal moral principles 
which God has imprinted on our hearts and con- 
sciences. If any Pope has, with his eyes open, 
approved treachery and cruelty, let those defend 
that Pope who can. If any Pope, at any time, has 
had his mind so occupied with the desirableness of 
the Church's triumph over her enemies as to be 
dead to the treacherous and savage acts by which 
that triumph was achieved, let those who feel dis- 
posed say that in such conduct he acted up to his 
high oflSce of maintaining justice and showing 
mercy. 

" Craft and cruelty, and whatever is base and 
wicked, have a sure Nemesis, and eventually strike 
the head of those who are guilty of them. Whether 
in matter of fact Pope Gregory XIII. had a share 
in the guilt of the St. Bartholomew Massacre must 
be proved to me before I believe it. It is com- 
monly said, in his defence, that he had an untrue, 
one-sided account of the matter presented to him, 
and acted upon misinformation. This involves a 
question of fact which historians must decide. But 
even if they decide against the Pope, his infalli- 
bility is in no respect compromised. Infallibihty 
is not Impeccability. Even Caiaphas prophesied, 
and Gregory XIII. was not quite a Caiaphas. 

** I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

" John H. Newman." 

Hardly had this minor controversy passed out of 
sight than a sterner one came into view. The 
Vatican Decrees of 1870 had attracted Protest- 
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ant attention to a considerable degree, and men 
were studying them on all sides. Many persons of 
high standing in England considered that the 
Definition of Infallibility interfered with the politi- 
cal freedom of English Catholics, and that the 
latter were not at liberty to take up positions in 
political matters unless these were looked favour- 
ably upon from Eome. The English Catholics 
denied this imputation indignantly, and were able 
to point to their loyalty to the Crown during the 
three hundred years through which they had un- 
justly lain under disabilities. 

In the Parliamentary recess of 1874 Mr. Glad- 
stone put the finishing touch to this controversy 
by making a violent attack upon Catholicism in 
the Contem'porary Review. His article professed to 
deal with *' Eitualism," but one may be excused for 
fancying that the peculiar practices of the more 
advanced amongst the High Church clergy only 
served as a peg whereon to hang certain definite 
charges against the Catholic Church. "Eome," 
said Mr. Gladstone, *'has substituted for the proud 
boast of Semper Eadem a policy of violence and 
change in faith. . . . She has refurbished and 
paraded anew every rusty tool she was fondly 
thought to have disused. ... No one can become 
her convert without renouncing his moral and 
mental freedom, and placing his civil loyalty and 
duty at the mercy of another. . . . She has equally 
repudiated modern thought and ancient history.*' 

These surprising sentiments were not suffered 
by English Catholics to pass unrebuked, and their 
author was replied to in various degrees of expostu 
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lation. Mr. Gladstone felt that he must justify his 
strong language, and immediately set to work on his 
celebrated pamphlet, entitled, " The Vatican Decrees 
in theirBearingon Civil Allegiance," which was soon 
afterwards published and met with an enormous 
sale, over one hundred and twenty thousand copies 
being sold in a few weeks. Written in the con- 
vincing style so peculiar to Mr. Gladstone, the 
pamphlet had a great effect on the popular mind, 
which seldom cares to exercise its own faculties, 
and falls a ready victim to the first special pleader 
who attracts attention from it. 

Mr. Gladstone's contention, set forth with mas- 
terly skill, was that the Papacy aimed at extending, 
by means of the recent Decrees, a network of 
government throughout the world, so that all 
Catholics, no matter of what nationality, bound 
by the said Decrees, were really subject first to the 
Supreme Pontiff, and could only yield a qualified 
obedience to their own sovereigns. He pointed out 
that by the Decrees the Church inferentially 
claimed to exercise certain rights over such matters 
as marriage, burial, education, prison discipline, 
blasphemy, poor relief, incorporation, workmen's 
religious endowments, vows of obedience and celi- 
bacy ; that the Pope claimed the absolute obedience, 
at the peril of salvation, of every member of his 
communion ; and that these claims had been put 
forward by a Pontiff who condemned free speech, 
free writing, a free press, liberty of conscience, and 
sundry other so-called progressive measures ; and 
ended by deducing from the alleged facts that his 
original proposition, that every convert was required 
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to place his loyalty and civil duty in the hands of 
another, was true. 

There were many replies to Mr. Gladstone's 
pamphlet, and amongst them were some which 
seemed to substantially agree with his views, 
probably because their authors took an extremist 
view of the Vatican Decrees. Early, however, in 
1875 appeared Dr. Newman's answer in the shape 
of '* A Letter to the Duke of Norfolk," published, like 
his opponent's work, in pamphlet form. It was ap- 
parent that Dr. Newman, though now in his 
seventy-fourth year, was still as brilliant and mas- 
terly as ever in his use of controversial weapons. 

It is almost impossible to give in the compass of 
a short paragraph the pith of Dr. Newman's argu- 
ments in reply to Mr. Gladstone's pamphlet. His 
idea was to minimize the exaggerated conceptions 
which had gained ground, and to show that the 
Decrees were not meant or intended to interfere 
with that liberty which all free men enjoy as citi- 
zens. He went into the matter with exhaustive 
skill, and showed that it was well-nigh impossible 
for the hypothetical cases imagined by Mr. Glad- 
stone ever to arise. If they ever did arise, he con- 
tinued, it would be the duty of a Catholic, if he 
failed to find guidance in the quarters where he 
looked for it, to decide each case on its own merits. 
" If," said Dr. Newman, " I am obliged to bring 
religion into after-dinner toasts ... I shall drink 
— to the Pope, if you please — still, to Conscience 
first, and to the Pope afterwards." He then pro- 
ceeded to refer to Mr. Gladstone's statement that 
the Decrees condemned the liberty of the press and 
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of conscience, and showed that masmuch as liberty 
of conscience and worship were inherent rights 
born in every man they ought not to be, and were 
not, denied by any authority, civil or ecclesiastical. 
What the Vatican Decrees did deny was the uni- 
versal liberty of men to write or preach against 
faith and morals uncurbed by the civil or ecclesi- 
astical authorities. 

It will readily be understood that Dr. Newman's 
reasoning did not seem conclusive with his Pro- 
testant readers. Nevertheless, they were unable 
to withhold from his work the high tribute of 
admiration which it universally commanded, and 
in which they fully shared. " Whatever he writes," 
said Mr. Gladstone, with that generous chivalry 
which is characteristic of him, " whether we agree 
with him or not, presents to us this great attrac- 
tion as well as advantage, that we have everywhere 
the man in his work, that the words are the trans- 
parent covering of his nature. If there be obliquity 
in them, it is purely intellectual obliquity, the work 
of an intellect sharp enough to cut the diamond, 
and bright as the diamond it cuts." 

In 1875 Dr. Newman suffered what he himself 
considered his greatest loss in the death of Ambrose 
St. John, who, from the Littlemore days until then, 
had been ever with him. Writing in 1876 to a 
friend who was suffering under bereavement, he 
says : — 

** There are wounds of the spirit which never close, 
and are intended in God's mercy to bring us nearer 
to Him, and to prevent us leaving Him, by their 
very perpetuity This is how I comfort my- 
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self in my own great bereavements. I lost, last 
year, my dearest friend unexpectedly. I never had 
so great a loss. He had been my life, under God, 
for thirty-two years. I don't expect the wound will 
ever heal, but from my heart I bless God, and 
would not have it otherwise, for I am sure that the 
bereavement is one of those Divine Providences 
necessary for my attaining the Heavenly Eest which 
he, through God's mercy, has already secured. So 
cheer up, and try to do God's Will in all things, 
according to the day, as I pray to be able to do 
myself." 

Father Ambrose St. John was buried in the 
Oratorian Cemetery at Eednal. Fifteen years 
later his grave was opened to admit the remains of 
John Henry Newman. United in life, they were 
not long separated in death. 
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Eome — Home Again. 

It was expected by those who best knew the 
thoroughness of Dr. Newman's attachment to the 
Church, and who recognized the great value of the 
defence of her which he had made in answer to 
Mr. Gladstone's article and pamphlet, that some 
mark of the Holy See's favour would be bestowed 
upon him as an official recognition of his services. 
It is impossible to estimate the services which he 
had rendered to Catholicism in England. He had 
lifted it up from a mere handful to a great body ; 
he had drawn the attention of the intellectual and 
cultured to its claims ; he had shown men that the 
Church still had power to charm and to persuade, 
and that her message was as powerful in the nine- 
teenth as in the first century. Chiefly by his 
efforts Catholicism in England again rose to an 
eminent position. All over the country churches, 
convents, monasteries, schools, hospitals, orphan- 
ages, almshouses, sprang up. Catholics began to 
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be well thought of; the old feeling of suspicion 
died away ; the half-mythical nursery tales about 
Popish persecutions were no longer believed in save 
by people whose situation in life prevented them 
from learning better ; and Protestants recognized 
gladly that a man might be a member of the Papal 
Church and yet a sound and unimpeachable citizen. 
To have brought about this great change was in 
itself a life-work, but Dr. Newman had done more. 
He had not only defended his own Church, but he 
had stood forward for more than half a century as 
one of the doughtiest champions of the Christian 
religion. Christianity to him was no mere senti- 
ment, but a real, practical, and very solemn thing. 
He was anxious about his own soul ; he thought 
that he had done nothing unless he had succeeded 
in making others anxious. No other Christian 
' communion could bring forward a man who had 
striven so hard to impress his fellow-countrymen with 
the thought that Christianity was the direct revela- 
tion of God. To clear away obstacles, to disperse 
mists, to break down whatever came between 
humanity and its Maker, to bring the soul into 
direct contact with God, was the one object for which 
he lived. And it was not unnatural that those who 
knew all the worth of his great services should desire 
to see some mark of favour bestowed upon him 
from Eome. He desired nothing of that sort him- 
self, nay, he probably never thought of it. Earthly 
honours had never at any period of his existence 
possessed a charm for him. At an age when men 
are usually anxious about their future, he had given 
up position, office, and what seemed a brilliant 
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future, in order to obey the dictates of his own 
conscience. He would have been satisfied to re- 
main a simple priest, doing his ordinary ministerial 
duty until the end came. 

The hopes of Dr. Newman's friends on his behalf 
were not fulfilled. No recognition of his great 
services came from the Holy See. Others who had 
supported the promulgation of the Vatican Decrees 
received approbation of their acts in the shape of 
ecclesiastical preferment. Dr. Manning was made 
a Cardinal ; Dr. Newman was suffered to remain a 
plain priest. A feeling that Pius IX. was dis- 
pleased with the attitude taken by Dr. Newman 
with reference to the Vatican Decrees gained 
ground, and the latter's friends, who knew how 
firmly fixed Dr. Newman's attachment to the 
Papacy was, felt grieved that he was not better 
understood. Nevertheless, while others who had 
not laboured so arduously as himself were rewarded, 
he was suffered to remain overlooked. 

In 1877 Dr. Newman published a collected 
edition of his writings. Brought together, they 
made a goodly array of volumes, many of which 
had been epoch-making in their character. They 
extended over a period of half a century, and 
treated of various subjects in literature. It is 
hardly necessary to particularize respecting them ; 
the mere mention of a few is sufficient to show 
how important their author's contributions to his 
native literature have been. In apologetics there 
were the * * Apologia ' ' and the ' ' Grammar of Assent ; ' ' 
in history, the ** Arians " and the historical tale, 
** Callista " ; in poetry, the " Dream of Gerontius " 
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and the " Verses on Various Occasions." There were 
eight volumes of " Parochial and Plain Sermons " ; 
there were '* Occasional Sermons," " University 
Sermons," ** Sermons to Mixed Congregations," 
and " Sermons on Subjects of the Day." There 
were three volumes of " Historical Sketches," two 
volumes of " Critical and Historical Essays," two 
volumes of " Essays on Miracles," and two volumes 
on the " Via Media.'' Then there was the reUgious 
novel, "Loss and Gain," which he wrote soon 
after his secession, and which had passed through 
many editions. There were his celebrated 
"Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics 
in England," and the equally famous, though 
unfinished " Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine." He included in this collected edition 
everything of importance which he had written as 
a Protestant, adding notes to show where the views 
he then put forward were wrong, and rectifying the 
mistakes. 

The abolition of religious tests in the Universities 
enabled a great honour to be paid to Dr. Newman. 
Li the latter part of 1877 he was elected Honorary 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. He felt the dis- 
tinction very deeply, and accepted it with warm 
feelings. Trinity had been his first college, and he 
had always retained pleasant memories of it. He 
had once hoped to spend all his life in sight of the 
snapdragon growing on its walls; then came 
separation, and he was removed from the familiar 
scenes, and never saw them again for thirty-two 
years.. Now, however, a link was fashioned once 
more between Oxford and himself. It was felt 
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that his election to an Honorary Fellowship con- 
ferred an equal honour on the electors. Trinity 
was honoured by a new link of association 
between itself and one of the greatest men 
and most profound thinkers of the age ; New- 
man was honoured by the graceful tribute paid 
to him in his old age by the college where he had 
set out on the active business of life. 

A few months after his election he republished 
his " Essay on the Development of Christian Doc- 
trine," and prefaced it with the following letter, in 
which he acknowledges the honour done him by 
his old college : — 

" To the Eev. Samuel William Wayte, B.D., 

" President of Trinity College, Oxford. 

" My dear President, 

"Not from any special interest which I 
anticipate you will take in this volume, or any 
sympathy you will feel in its argument, or intrinsic 
fitness of any kind in my associating you and 
your Fellows with it — 

" But because I have nothing besides it to offer 
you, in token of my sense of the gracious compli- 
ment which you and they have paid me in making 
me once more a member of a college dear to me 
from undergraduate memories. 

"Also because of the happy coincidence, that 
whereas its first publication was contemporaneous 
with my leaving Oxford, its second became, by 
virtue of your act, contemporaneous with a recovery 
of my position there. 

" Therefore it is that without leave of your 
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responsibility I take the bold step of placing your 
name in the first pages of what, at my age, I must 
consider the last print, or reprint, on which I shall 
ever be engaged. 

" I am, my dear President, 

" Most sincerely yours, 
"John Henry Newman." 

The honour thus paid to him brought about his 
visit to the old University City, once so familiar to 
him, and in which he had never set foot since 1846. 
In February 1878 he visited Oxford as the guest of 
the President of Trinity College. At Mr. Wayte's 
he met a number of old friends at dinner, and 
renewed mkny intimacies long interrupted. Next 
day he paid a long visit to Dr. Pusey, at Christ 
Church. He dined in Trinity Hall, at the High 
Table, in his academical dress, and was a centre of 
attraction to men who had known him in the old 
days, as much as to those younger men who had 
only heard him spoken of in the University with 
bated breath as of some grand dramatic figure 
that had passed before the world and moved it 
strangely. 

On the 7th of February in this year died Pope 
Pius the Ninth, and on the 20th of the same month 
Vincent Joachim Pecci, Cardinal-Bishop of Perugia, 
was elected to the chair of the Fisherman, under 
the title of Leo XHI. The new Pope, whom 
subsequent events have proved to be one of the best 
and wisest Pontiffs that ever ascended the Papal 
throne, almost immediately showed that he was 
not bound by the traditions which governed the 
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administration of his predecessor, and early gave 
indications of the liberal policy which has been the 
distinctive feature of his pontificate. Early in 1879 
it began to be rumoured that the Holy Father was 
about to confer some distinguished mark of his 
favour upon Dr. Newman, for whose genius, learn- 
ing, and personal character he had always cherished 
a strong admiration. These rumours were suddenly 
confirmed by the announcement that Leo XIII. 
had decided to raise Dr. Newman to the dignity of 
a Prince of the Church. 

It is not too much to say that England, as a whole, 
received this news with unanimous expressions of 
pleasure and approval. Protestants no less than 
Catholics were glad to see honour bestowed on one 
who so richly deserved it. Dr. Newman's fellow 
Catholics expressed their feelings in the warmest 
manner, while men of other communions felt that 
in honouring Dr. Newman, Leo XIII. was honour- 
ing England. There was a feeling of gladness on 
all hands that Eome had recognized, if somewhat 
tardily, the claims of her greatest son. The Pope, 
on his part, did his best to make the honour a 
gracious one, and plainly showed how sincere and 
earnest were his admiration and respect for Dr. 
Newman's qualities. 

It goes without saying that so great an honour 
was not at first acceptable to Dr. Newman. He 
was nearly eighty years of age, and it was only 
natural that he should think himself too old to 
undertake the dignity and duties which would come 
to him as a Prince of the Church. It would have 
been far more to his taste to remain a simple 
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Father of the Oratory, and to spend his remaining 
days in meditation and peace. But he felt that 
the honour which the Pope proposed to pay him 
would be especially gratifying to his great throng 
of friends and admirers, and he accepted the new 
responsibilities. 

And now came upon him, as if to show how 
much he was beloved, congratulations from all sides. 
Addresses, couched in terms which might be 
described as personally affectionate, were heaped 
up at his feet. Almost every diocese in England 
sent formal evidence of its delight ; addresses came 
from the Catholics of Ireland, represented by Lord 
O'Hagan ; from the Catholic Union, represented 
by the Duke of Norfolk ; from the Academia, pre- 
sided over by Cardinal Manning ; from the Poor 
School Committee, represented by the Marquess of 
Eipon ; from the Young Men's Catholic Societies ; 
from the Catholic University of Ireland ; from the 
congregation worshipping at S. Aloysius in Oxford ; 
and from societies and congregations far and near. 
No man, perhaps, ever had such abundant tokens 
of personal love showered upon him ; it seemed as 
though those who admired and revered him could 
not do enough to give practical effect to their 
feelings. ** It is indeed a happiness," he said, 
replying to one of the addresses, " as great as it 
is rare that those feelings which are cpmmonly 
aroused in a man's friends after his death should, 
in my own case, find expression in my behalf while 
I am yet alive." 

Dr. Newman left Birmingham for Eome on the 
16th of April, 1879, and arrived in the Eternal 
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City on the 24th of the same month. He was 
accompanied by some of the Priests of the Oratory, 
with Father Nevile and Father Pope as his per- 
sonal attendants. In accordance with the etiquette 
of the Papal court, Dr. Newman should, on arriv- 
ing in the city, have immediately proceeded to the 
Vatican to do homage to the Supreme Pontiff. 
Leo XIII., with thoughtful kindness, excused him 
from performing this formality on account of his 
great age. On the 27th he was received in 
audience by the Pope, who welcomed him with 
many particular marks of consideration. From 
the Vatican he proceeded to pay a round of visits, 
calling at the English College, the Oratory, and 
upon Cardinal Nina. His exertions, too great for 
his strength, overtaxed him, and a cold fastening 
upon him, he was taken ill on the 2nd of May, and 
confined to his rooms in the Via Sestina for several 
days. On the 12th, having recovered somewhat, 
he went to the residence of Cardinal Howard in 
the Palazzo della Pigna, there to await the mes- 
senger from the Vatican, whose duty it was to 
convey to him a formal communication from the 
Secretary of State, that in the Secret Consistory 
held that morning, his Holiness had elevated him 
to the Cardinalate. Cardinal Howard's apartments 
were filled with a crowd of distinguished English and 
American Catholics, and there were also present 
several members of the Eoman nobility and great 
dignitaries of the Church. After the formalities 
had taken place. Cardinal Newman made a brief 
address to those present. 
" First of all," he said, " I am led to speak of 
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the wonder and profound gratitude which came 
upon me, and which is still upon me, at the con- 
descension of love towards me of the Holy Father 
in signalling me out for so immense an honour. 
It was a great surprise. Such an elevation had 
never come into my thoughts, and seemed to be 
out of keeping with all my antecedents. I had 
passed through many trials, but they were over, 
and now the end of all things had almost come to 
me, and I was at peace. And was it possible that, 
after all, I had lived so many years for this ? Nor 
is it easy to say how I could have borne so great a 
shock had not the Holy Father resolved on a 
second condescension towards me, which tempered 
it, and was to all who heard of it a touching 
evidence of his kindly and generous nature. He 
felt for me, and he told me the reasons why he had 
raised me to this high position. His act, he said, 
was a recognition of my zeal and good service for 
many years in the Catholic cause. Moreover, he 
judged it would give pleasure to English Catholics, 
and even to Protestant England, if I received some 
mark of his favour. After such gracious words 
from his Holiness, I should have been insensible 
and heartless if I had had scruples any longer. 
In a long course of years I have made many mis- 
takes. I have nothing of that high perfection 
which belongs to the writings of the Saints — 
namely, that error could not be found in them ; 
but what I trust I may claim throughout all I 
have written is this — an honest intention, an 
absence of private ends, a temper of obedience, a 
willingness to be corrected, a dread of error, a 
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desire to serve the Holy Church, and through 
Divine mercy a fair share of success." 

On the 14th of May, a deeply interesting cere- 
mony took place at the English College, where the 
English Cathohcs of Eome had assembled for the 
purpose of presenting the new Cardinal with the 
robes of his great oflBce. Attended by the Fathers 
of the Oratory, gentlemen of honour in full Court 
dress, a train-bearer, and the Pope's Master of 
Ceremonies, Cardinal Newman entered the cham- 
ber, which was crowded with English residents 
and travellers, Protestants as well as Catholics, 
An address was then read to his Eminence by 
Lady Herbert of Lea, which congratulated him on 
his elevation to the Sacred College and begged his 
acceptance of the vestments which were exposed 
to view in another part of the room. These con- 
sisted of a silver cope and jewelled mitre, a pectoral 
cross and chain, and a silver-gilt altar candlestick. 
On each article was worked Cardinal Newman's 
coat-of-arms, and his motto. Cor ad Cor Loquitur. 

"Most men," said Cardinal Newman, replying 
to this address and gift, " if they do any good, die 
without knowing it ; but I call it strange that I 
should be kept to my present age — an age beyond 
the age of most men — as if in order that, in this 
great city, where I am personally unknown, I 
might find kind friends to welcome and to claim 
me as their spiritual benefactor." 

"With a fitting regard to the fact th«,t Cardinal 
Newman was an Englishman, the Pope conferred 
upon him the Church of St. George in Velabro. 
On the day following the presentaticm^ at-the 
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English College, the ceremonies of placing the 
Eed Hat on the heads of the new Cardinals, and 
of opening and closing their mouths, took place 
at the Vatican. The Cardinals' rings were then 
presented to them, and they were named members 
of various congregations. Cardinal Newman being 
appointed to those dealing with the Propaganda, 
Studies, Eites, and Indulgences and Eelics. The 
ceremonies were now over, but unfortunately 
Cardinal Newman's part in them had overtaxed 
what strength he had. He was taken seriously 
ill with fever, and for some days the greatest 
anxiety prevailed. Fortunately the attack was 
combated, and he recovered his strength. Then 
came his farewell to the Eternal City, which it 
was improbable that he would ever see again. He 
had come there in 1832, a Protestant, uneasy about 
the prospects of the Church of England, and had 
left it with the thought that he had a work to do 
in his own country. He had gone there again in 
1846, a convert, with no ambitions, no projects, 
anxious about nothing except to do his duty and 
save his soul. He had come again in 1879, a plain 
priest ; he left it a Prince of the Church. On the 
2nd June, he took leave of the Pope in a private 
audience at the Vatican, afterwards introducing 
to his Holiness the Fathers of the Oratory, to 
whom Leo XIII. made a very cordial address, 
testifying to the interest he took in their work at 
Birmingham, and saying how glad he was to find 
that the honour conferred upon Cardinal Newman 
met with the approval of Englishmen. 

The travellers arrived at the Oratory at Edgbas- 
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ton again on the 1st July, Cardinal Newman look- 
ing almost worn out by his exertions. He was 
welcomed at the Oratory by a large congregation, 
many of whom were moved to tears as the old 
man spoke a few words to them expressing his 
thankfulness to be once more at home. " To 
come home again ! " he said ; "in that word home 
how much is included ! I know well that there is 
a more heroic life than the home life. We know 
how the blessed Apostles went about, and we listen 
to St. Paul's words — those touching words in which 
he speaks of himself, and says he was an outcast. 
Then we know, too, that our blessed Lord had not 
where to lay his head. Therefore, of course, there 
is a higher life, a more heroic life than that of 
home. The idea of home is consecrated to us by 
our patron and founder, St. Philip, for he made 
the idea of Home the very essence of his religion 
and institute. Therefore I do indeed feel pleasure 
in coming home again." 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

Closing Years — ^Life at the Oratory — The Community Din- 
ner — The Oratory School — Bednal — ^Love of Music — 
Two Challenges — Last Days — His Handwriting — Dedi- 
cations to Him — ^A Newman Literature. 

During the eleven years of life that remained 
to him after his elevation to the Sacred Pm^ple, 
Cardinal Newman's career was a singularly 
mieventful one. In 1880 he paid another visit to 
Oxford, and preached at the church of St. Aloysius, 
which was crowded by undergraduates anxious to 
see and hear the man whose name was still a 
power in their midst. Now and then he left the 
seclusion of the Oratory to preach a special sermon 
or to pay a brief visit to old friends, and upon 
more than one occasion he went up to town to 
spend a few days with the Duke of Norfolk, at 
whose house there gathered about him a brilliant 
company of the foremost men and women of the 
day. But beyond everything he was fond of the 
homelike life of the Oratory, and, as years passed, 
he withdrew more and more into its solitude, 
emerging only to appear in church on great festi- 
vals, and sometimes to preach with no little of his 
old charm. 
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His life at the Oratory was an extremely simple 
one. Until within a very few years of his death 
he used to rise at five o'clock. He dressed and 
shaved himself without assistance, and then began 
his devotions, with which he was occupied until 
seven, shortly after which hour he said his mass, 
which was celebrated of late years in his own 
room, part of it being partitioned off for that pur- 
pose. Formerly it was said in the chapel of the 
Bona Mors, and in it the founders and Catholic 
benefactors of his old colleges at Oxford were 
always commemorated. At eight o'clock he 
appeared in the refectory, where he breakfasted in 
silence, as is the custom in religious houses, 
attending, while he ate, to his letters, which were 
always numerous. At nine o'clock he returned to 
his study, where, after making his own bed and 
tidying his rooms, he occupied himself with his 
correspondence, studies, and whatever work he 
might have on hand, until two or three o'clock. 
His lunch consisted of a bowl of soup, a piece of 
bread, and a glass of light wine. During the after- 
noon he went out for an hour or two's exercise in the 
suburbs of Birmingham, or into the play-grounds 
attached to the Oratory School, there to watch 
the school-games, while sometimes he was found 
in the Birmingham streets, poring over the book- 
stalls. Sometimes he drove out in a little brougham 
which was given to him on his election to the 
Cardinalate. At half-past five he attended Vespers, 
and at six o'clock came the community dinner, 
followed by a period of social intercourse in the 
Eecreation Eoom. About seten o'clock he retired 
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to his study, and was occupied with his evening 
devotions until ten, at which hour he always re- 
tired for the night. During the last year or two 
his habits were somewhat modified, and he never 
went out in the afternoon, but rested instead. 
Cardinal Newman's rooms at the Oratory were 
more like the cell of a monk than the apartments 
of a Prince of the Church. There was very little 
furniture, and no luxuries. One room was fitted 
up as a bedroom, and the bed, surrounded by cur- 
tains, stood in one corner, while a strip of carpet 
occupied the centre of the floor. The other room, 
used as a study and oratory, was similarly plain. 
He was very particular about his rooms being 
entered by servants, and visitors were never 
allowed to penetrate them, but the Fathers of the 
Oratory had free access to him at all times. His 
attire was as simple as the rooms in which he 
lived. It was that of an ordinary Oratorian, save 
that he wore a red biretta, and that his cassock 
had the red edges and trimmings typical of his 
dignity as Cardinal. After his elevation he still 
kept up his old simplicity and made no difference 
in his style of living. He hked to be called 
** Father " to the last, and disliked any of his 
brother Oratorians to genuflect to him unless it 
were when any of them asked his blessing on going 
anywhere. 

A very interesting account of the community 
dinner at the Oratory was given some little time 
ago in the World. It takes place, said the writer, 
at six o'clock, and on days when his turn came 
round the Cardinal was accustomed to gird on his 
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serving apron and wait upon his brethren, not 
himself sitting down until they were served. All 
ate in silence, only broken by the voice of the 
Lector, who, from the pulpit in the comer, read 
first a chapter of Holy Scripture, then a chapter 
of the life of a saint, and lastly a selection from 
some modern work of general interest. When 
dinner was over, a question in some department of 
theology was proposed by the Father whose turn 
it was. Each of the Fathers present gave his 
opinion, ending with the formal words, "But I 
speak under correction." The Cardinal, when all 
had spoken, gave his decision, and then, he leading 
the way, the Fathers adjourned to a neighbouring 
parlour, where coffee was served. On high festi- 
vals, such as Easter, wine, cake, and dessert, were 
added. Then the pent-up flood of conversation 
burst forth — the play of wit and fancy, the wealth 
of anecdote and reminiscence, the tender glances 
at the past, the keen remarks on the public events 
of the day, the shrewd practical observations on 
their own domestic and personal concerns. In all 
this Cardinal Newman took a full share ; as much 
at home here as among his graver pursuits, his 
clear, musical voice interposing frequently to add 
the contribution of his mitis sapientia to the genial 
hour, which recalled the description given of the 
first Oratory over which St. Philip Neri himsell 
presided," the school of Christian mirth." Per- 
haps the two things most striking to the visitor 
among the Fathers of the Oratory were their 
thoroughly English tone, and the liberality, in the 
highest sense, of their views. 

N 
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He took a very deep interest in the Oratory 
School, which he had founded in 1865, and built 
up on the model of the great English public 
schools. Until within the last few years of his 
life he always assisted at the monthly examina- 
tions. He revised two of Terence's comedies, the 
Eunuchus, and the Phormio, for presentation by 
the boys, and supplied to the latter a Prologue 
in Latin and English. He was always present at 
these performances, and used to enter into the 
spirit of them with evident enjoyment. Of late 
years the boys of the Oratory rarely saw him, save 
at the rehearsals of the plays. "When they met 
him they took off their hats to him as Father of 
the community. 

During the last years of his life Cardinal New- 
man used often to retire to Eednal, a tiny country 
house a few miles out of Birmingham, which the 
Oratorians had purchased and laid out as a retreat 
and a cemetery. Here Ambrose St. John was 
buried, and here the Cardinal liked to spend days 
in absolute seclusion, whether seeking rest from 
prolonged labour, or unbroken time for more 
assiduous toil. It was here, says the same writer, 
whose description of the community dinner has 
been already quoted, that the "Grammar of 
Assent" was written. The books on the walls, 
however, bear evidence that lighter hterature was 
not discarded by the famous theologian, with whom 
Miss Austen, Thackeray, Anthony TroUope, Sir 
Walter Scott, and Mrs. Gaskell, were favourite 
authors. Of modern English poets he most ad- 
mired Wordsworth, Southey, and Crabbe, especi- 
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ally the latter, and constantly read the works of all 
three. Of late years Professor F. W, Newman, 
whose path in life had widely diverged from the 
Cardinal's, has visited his brother at Eednal, and 
spent several days with him in its quiet solitude. 

So long as he had the use of his fingers Cardinal 
Newman never gave up his violin — an instrument 
on which he performed with much more than 
ordinary skill. For music he always retained a 
great love, and was accustomed to attend the 
Birmingham Musical Festival until the very end. 
Music, indeed, always impressed him strangely, as 
readers of the following exquisite passage from one 
of his sermons will readily believe : — 

" Let us take an instance of an outward or 
earthly form, or economy, under which great won- 
ders unknown seem to be typified ; I mean musical 
sounds, as they are exhibited most perfectly in 
instrumental harmony. There are seven notes in 
the scale : make them fourteen ; yet what a slender 
outfit for so vast an enterprise ! What science 
brings so much out of so little ? Out of what poor 
elements does some great master in it create his 
new world ? Shall we say that all this exuberant 
inventiveness is the mere ingenuity or trick of art, 
like some game or fashion of the day, without 
reality, without meaning ? We may do so ; and 
then perhaps we should also account the science of 
theology to be a matter of words ; yet as there is a 
Divinity in the theology of the Church, which 
those who feel cannot communicate, so there is 
also in the [wonderful creation of sublimity and 
beauty of which I am speaking. To many men 

N 2 
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the very names which the science employs are 
utterly incomprehensible. To speak of an idea or 
a subject seems to be fanciful or trifling, and of 
the views which it opens upon us to be childish 
extravagance ; yet is it possible that that in- 
exhaustible evolution and disposition of notes, 
so rich yet so simple, so intricate yet so regulated, 
so various yet so majestic, should be a mere sound 
which is gone and perishes? Can it be those 
mysterious stirrings of heart, and keen emotions, 
and strange yearnings after we know not what, and 
awful impressions from we know not whence, 
should be wrought in us by what is unsubstantial, 
and comes and goes, and begins and ends itself ? 
It is not so ; it cannot be. No ; they have escaped 
from some higher sphere ; they are the outpourings 
of eternal harmony in the medium of created 
sound ; they are echoes from our Home ; they are 
the voice of Angels, or the Magnificat of Saints, or 
the living laws of Divine governance, or the Divine 
Attributes; something are they besides themselves, 
which we cannot compass, which we cannot utter — 
though mortal man, and he perhaps not otherwise 
distinguished above his fellows, has the gift of 
eliciting them." 

This love of music kept with him to the very 
end of his life, and so long as he was physically 
able to play it was no uncommon thing to hear the 
tones of his violin coming from his quiet rooms. 
Since the Cardinal's death a good story concern- 
ing his powers as a violinist has appeared in the 
public prints. A Protestant Boanerges visiting 
Birmingham sent a pompous invitation to the 
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eminent Oratorian to hold a public disputation 
with him in the Town Hall. Dr. Newman declined, 
on the ground that he had small skill in contro- 
versy, and would be afraid to enter the lists with 
so redoubtable a champion. But, he added, he 
was credited with some small powers of playing 
the violin, and he would be happy to meet his 
challenge at a trial of strength on that instrument. 

During the very last years of his life Cardinal 
Newman rarely left his rooms, even to go out to 
Eednal. Only a few privileged persons were ad- 
mitted to see him. Lord Emly paid him a visit 
once a year, and the Duke of Norfolk, who was 
educated at the Oratory School, was a privileged 
visitor. His voice became very weak, so that it 
was necessary to be close to him to hear him speak. 
Nevertheless, he spoke a few words now and again 
from the chancel steps in the Oratory Church. He 
grew very feeble in body, and had in the end to be 
supported in and out of Church on the rare occa- 
sions when he was present. His manner grew 
slow and abstracted, so that he was sometimes 
quite dead to the presence of those in the same 
room with him. His eyes were as keen as ever to 
the end. He had worn spectacles as a young man, 
but did without them in old age, except when read- 
ing in artificial hght. 

Until within three years of his death. Cardinal 
Newman's handwriting, which was particularly 
neat and clear, remained as firm as ever, but after 
1887, he was unable to write much owing to the 
loss of power in his fingers. What must have been 
one of the last letters he ever wrote was addressed 
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to the writer, and referred to a publication in 
which the latter had lately been engaged. It broke 
oflf in the middle of a paragraph with these words, 
" I can't write more, for I have lost the use of my 
fingers." But even then his great kindliness of 
spirit asserted itself over the infirmities of age, for 
after signing his name he added, though in nearly 
illegible characters, a postscript thanking the writer 
for a book which had been sent to him many 
months previously, and which the Cardinal had 
lately read. 

Very few men have received so many tributes of 
admiration in the way of dedications as Cardinal 
Newman did. We have already seen what a 
quantity of addresses came to him at various 
periods of his career. The dedications were hardly 
less in number, and Mr. Wilfrid Mejrnell has 
rightly observed that any one desirous of writing a 
full biography of Cardinal Newman will have to 
devote a special chapter to them. To him were 
dedicated F. W. Faber's work on " The Blessed 
Sacrament ; " Cardinal Wiseman's " Panegyric of 
St. Philip Neri ; " Professor Eobertson's " Public 
Lectures Delivered before the Catholic University 
of Ireland ; " Canon Oakeley's ** Historical Notes 
of the Tractarian Movement ; " Father Lockhart's 
" Eeview of Dr. Pusey's * Eirenicon ; ' " Oxenham's 
translation of DoUinger's ** First Age of Christian- 
ity;" Mr. E. H. Dering's story "Florence 
Danby ; " Father Harper's Sermons ; Canon 
Shortland's " Persecutions of Annam ; " Mr. 
Allies' '* Formation of Christendom ; " Professor 
Mivart's ** Lessons from Nature ; " Father Mey- 
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rick's " Life of St. Willibrord ; " Dr. P. G. Lee's 
" Order out of Chaos ; " Mr. Aubrey De Vere's 
poems contained in the volume entitled " The Year 
of Sorrows ; " Bishop Moriarty's " Allocutions and 
Pastorals ; " Lord Braye's " Present State of the 
Church in England ; " Mr. Earle's " Light Lead- 
ing into Light ; " Father Cas wall's " Hymns and 
Poems ; " Father Eyder's " Poems ; " the present 
writer's " Anima Christi ; " and many others. 

Perhaps no man of contemporary note has been 
so much written about as Cardinal Newman. There 
is scarcely a periodical of any eminence in Europe 
or America whose readers have not at some time 
been treated to an essay or article dealing with 
him. Around his name, in fact, a veritable litera- 
ture sprang up. Since 1832, thousands of news- 
paper and periodical articles have been printed in 
which himself and his views were discussed and 
reflected and commented upon. Eecently the 
brilliant articles of Mr. Kegan Paul and Mr. 
Birrell in two leading American magazines, the 
essays of Mr. E. H. Hutton in a leading English 
review, and the reminiscences of Mr. James 
Anthony Froude, in a popular English periodical, 
have done much to make better known a man 
whose rare fortune it was to be as much beloved 
and admired by Protestants as by Catholics. 
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Death — Universal Tributes — Lying-in- State — The Funeral 
Ceremonies — Distinguished Congregation — The Offici- 
ating Clergy — The Service — Eulogy — Leaving f the 
Church — ^At Bednal — The Grave-side — Conclusion. 

On Saturday, August 9th, 1890, Cardinal New- 
man, whose last public appearance had been at the 
High Mass a fortnight previously, was seized with 
an attack of shivering, followed by a rise of tem- 
perature. Symptoms indicative of pneumonia 
came on rapidly and became so acute that it was 
thought necessary to telegraph for his 'medical 
attendant, Dr. Blunt, who was staying at Black- 
pool. During Sunday the Cardinal became much 
worse, but he was able to speak to those about 
him, and in the afternoon he asked his attendant, 
Father Neale, to recite the Breviary prayers with 
him. The next morning he fell into unconscious- 
ness, and was heard to whisper, "William, 
William," the Christian name of Father Nevile. 
It was evident that he could not understand any 
question addressed to him, and the Fathers of the 
Oratory, of whom all but four were at home, were 
informed that their superior could not live many 
hours. Upon this. Father Austin Mills adminis- 
tered Extreme Unction. The Viaticum was not 
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administered owing to the dying man's un- 
conscious condition, but the Cardinal had received 
Holy Communion on the morning of his seizure. 
Early on Monday afternoon, Dr. Dlsley, Bishop of 
Birmingham, came to the Oratory and spent some 
time with his old friend, and made the Commenda- 
tion of his soul in the presence of the Fathers. A 
consultation took place between the doctors at 
eight o'clock, at which hour it was seen that life 
was fast ebbing away. Very shortly the end came. 
Cardinal Newman died at twelve minutes to nine 
on the evening of Monday, August 11, 1890. 



(( 



Farewell, but not for ever, brother dear I " 



How the news of the death of the famous 
Oratorian was received throughout the world next 
morning is within the memory of all. It was felt 
that a great historical figure had disappeared from 
amongst us, and men who had never seen him 
mourned for him as for a personal friend. The 
public papers of all shades of thought printed 
leading articles, which, with many slight differ- 
ences, were yet pervaded by the dominant theme — 
admiration for the dead man. The Continental 
papers joined in the chorus of praise, and even the 
Liberal journals of Eome overlooked the fact that 
in him their policy had found its bitterest oppo- 
nent, and praised him for his great genius and 
noble life. The French papers, usually silent 
where ecclesiastics are concerned, were not dis- 
posed to let pass the opportunity of paying tribute 
to Cardinal Newman. The German papers were 
not behindhand, and the North German Gazette 
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specially commented on the fact that the Cardinal 
was as much bewailed by Protestants as by his own 
co-religionists. To Catholics, indeed, all over the 
world, the news came with painful suddenness. 
The Pope was much shocked at the news, and 
expressed his admiration for the saintly character 
of the late Cardinal in warm terms. 

The Cardinal's body, says a contemporary news- 
paper account, was removed from the house to the 
church on Tuesday, at' five o'clock. It was carried 
on the bier upon which it had laid on Monday even- 
ing, and was received at the front door of the 
church by Fathers Mills and Eyder. While the 
opening antiphon of the burial service was being 
recited, the body was sprinkled with holy water, 
and was then borne into the church. As it passed 
the aisle, the " De Profundis," and the " Miserere" 
were said. The body was preceded by the clergy 
in surplices, the officiating priest wearing the black 
cope and stole. The procession having reached 
the tribune — the elevated portion of the church 
next to the chancel — the bier was laid down and 
the special prayer appointed for the funeral of a 
Cardinal was recited, and the lying-in-state com- 
menced. " The body of the late Cardinal," says an 
eye-witness, *' lies before the High Altar. A huge 
red velvet pall laid on the floor of the tribune 
forms a carpet, and on the large cross, in its 
centre, is placed the bier. The Cardinal's face is 
left uncovered, but on the head is placed the mitre, 
below which a few grey hairs may be seen. He is 
clad in the lace-edged, purple cassock of his rank. 
His hands are gloved, and on his feet are the red 
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ahoes which form part of his state costume. His 
right arm supports the crosier, and the Apostolic 
ring is on his finger. At his feet lies his broad- 
brimmed, red Cardinal's hat with its long tassel ; 
but beyond these circumstances, which the Church 
absolutely enjoins, and which are symbolic of the 
preparedness of the deceased to give an account of 
his stewardship at the Eesurrection, John Henry 
Newman lies in very little state indeed. His body 
rests on a plain bier ; there is no catafalque, or 
canopy, or blazoned drapery. Four tall tapers stand 
at the corners of the pall on which the bier rests, 
and two smaller candles burn in front of the two 
young watchers — members of the Confraternity of 
the Little Oratory — who are relieved every hour. 
But the surroundings are of little moment to the 
beholder. It is the Cardinal's face that engrosses 
the attention. Hardly a change has taken place 
in the well-known features. The eyes are closed, 
but the projecting eyebrows still tell of the keen 
perception of the great controversialist ; while the 
broad forehead, aquiline nose, and powerful chin, 
are equally eloquent of the grand intellect and 
character which all the world admired. Over the 
whole face there is still that expression of placidity 
and benignity which was so marked a characteris- 
tic of the Cardinal's personal appearance during 
the latter part of his life." 

The Feast of the Assumption occurring during 
the week of Cardinal Newman's death, his ob- 
sequies were delayed until Tuesday, the 19th 
August. On that day a great crowd of people 
assembled in front of the Oratory Church long 
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before the hour appointed for the Pontifical High 
Mass, the numbers increasing during the service 
until they assumed enormous proportions. The 
interior of the Church was draped in black with 
yellow fringes, the draperies covering the frieze 
and pilasters of the walls and the altar rails and 
gallery front. The floor was carpeted with black. 
In the centre of the tribune stood the cofl&n, covered 
with a violet velvet pall, and surrounded by four 
candlesticks. The hat and biretta rested on a 
lower pedestal at the foot of the coffin, the heraldic 
arms of the Cardinal being displayed in front, as 
well as on the centre panel of the pulpit. The 
coffin, of pohshed oak, with brass fittings, bore 
upon its Ud the Cardinal's arms and the following 
inscription : — 

EMINENTISSIMUS ET BEYEBENDISSIMUS 

JOANNES HENBICUS NEWMAN, 

CABDINALIS DIACONUS S. OEOBOn VELABBO, 

OBUT DIE XI AUGUSTI, MDCCCXC. 

BJ.P. 

At half -past ten every seat in the public portion 
of the church was occupied, and people crowded 
every available space and overflowed into the 
corridors. Amongst the congregation were the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Newcastle, Lady Margaret 
Howard, Prince Alfonso Doria, Viscount and Vis- 
countess Southwell, Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, 
Lord Dormer, Lord Arundell of Wardour, Lord 
North, Lord Braye, Lord Edmund Talbot, Vis- 
count Feilding, Lord Emly, Baron and Lady Mary 
Von Hiigel, General Lord Ealph Ker, Lady Bate- 
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man Scott and Miss Scott, Lady Simcox, Sir 
Eoland Blennerhasset, Sir E. Blount, Sir J. Baker, 
the Eev. Sir W. Cope and Lady Cope, Mr. Justice 
Day, Mr. E. Sheil, M.P., and Mr. D. Murphy, M.P. 
Oxford University was represented by the President 
of Trinity, and the Provost of Oriel, amongst other 
Anglican clergy present being the Dean of Durham, 
the Eev. Canon Furze, the Eev. Canon Paget, and 
the Eev. J. Keble. Owing to his advanced age Pro- 
fessor F. W. Newman was unable to attend, as was 
also Cardinal Manning from the same reason. The 
chief mourners were Mrs. T. Mozley and Messrs. 
E. J. and H. W. Mozley, and J. Fourdrinier. Of 
the Catholic clergy there were large numbers 
present, amongst them being Monsignor Tyler, 
Monsignor Moore, The President-General of the 
Benedictines, the Provincial of the Franciscans, 
the Provincial of the Jesuits, the Prior of Wood- 
chester, the Prior of Harborne, the Prior of 
Erdington, Canon CoUis, Canon Allies, Canon 
Barrow, Canon Willson, and Dr. Mackay. 

At eleven o'clock, amidst solemn silence, the pro- 
cession of ecclesiastics entered the Church and pro- 
ceeded to their allotted positions in the chancel. 
It consisted of the Fathers' of the Oratory and a 
number of priests in white surplices, members of 
the Orders of Franciscans, Dominicans, Bene- 
dictines, Passionists, and Cistercians ; the Chapter 
of the Birmingham Cathedral, Canons 0' Sullivan, 
Longman, O'Hanlon, Hawksford, Davids, Bath- 
urst, Souter, Acton, McCabe, and Duckett; the 
procession being closed by seventeen bishops clad 
in full pontificals, those present of the Episcopal 
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Order being Dr. Cliflford, Bishop of Clifton; Dr. 
O'Eeilly, Bishop of Liverpool ; Dr. Hedley, Bishop 
of Newport ; Dr. Bagshawe, Bishop of Nottingham ; 
Dr. Knight, Bishop of Shrewsbury ; Dr. Eiddell, 
Bishop of Northampton ; Dr. Virtue, Bishop of 
Portsmouth ; Dr. Butt, Bishop of Southwark ; 
Dr. Patterson, Bishop of Emmaus ; Dr. Donnelly, 
Assistant-Bishop of Dublin ; Dr. Girmes, Bishop 
of (Jhristchurch, New Zealand; Bishop Kean, 
Rector of Washington University ; Dr. Wilkinson, 
Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle; and Dr. 
Vaughan, Bishop of Plymouth. Dr. Vaughan, 
Bishop of Salford, was represented by the Very 
Eev. Monsignor Motler, Vicar-General of the 
Diocese of Leeds. Dr. lUsley, Bishop of Bir- 
mingham, wearing his mitre, closed the pro- 
cession, and occupied the Cardinal's throne. 

The service was intensely impressive and solemn, 
the mass being sung by a choir of clergy without 
musical accompaniment, to the Gregorian setting. 
During the singing of the " Dies Iree " the offici- 
ating clergy held lighted tapers. After the reading 
of the Gospel the pall was stripped from the coffin, 
and the dead man's vestments and symbols were 
taken away, the Mass then proceeding in perfect 
silence to the end, when Dr. Clifford, Bishop of 
Clifton, ascended the pulpit and delivered a eulogy 
upon the life and character of the deceased 
Cardinal. 

Dr. Clifford in the course of his remarks enlarged 
upon the change which had come over the country, 
which was now showering praises on the Eoman 
Catholic priest just dead, and pointed out that that 
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change was in no small degree due to Cardinal 
Newman. He spoke of the Cardinal's simple life 
at the Oratory, of his love of his spiritual children, 
adding that, in the simplicity of his life, the title he 
most loved was that of " Father." He pointed out 
how ready he was to give sympathetic hearing to 
any one harassed with doubts, and said that there 
was scarcely a person of note who had been received 
into the Church during the last thirty years who dur- 
ing his search after truth had not been assisted by 
Cardinal Newman. Eef erring to the " Apologia " the 
Bishop said that it placed pirominently before the 
world the workings of God in the soul of a holy man, 
and had been the means of breaking down the barrier 
of mutual distrust which once existed between 
Protestants and Catholics in England. Its author 
was truly a man of God — always feeling himself 
to be in the presence of God, and having the duty 
of serving Him and doing His will foremost in all 
his thoughts. His love of truth and his warm 
sympathies were chief amongst the traits of his 
character. Devoid of personal ambition and most 
unselfish, naturally of a retiring disposition, and 
very sensitive, he was a sincere friend, most con- 
siderate to others, feeling any sUght or injustice 
offered to his friends or himself. His writings 
would be read wherever the English language is 
spoken, and they would continue to do some of the 
work he had done. Dr. Clifford concluded by say- 
ing that with sorrowing hearts they committed his 
soul to God. 

The ceremony of Absolution was then performed 
by the Bishops of Birmingham, Clifton, Liverpool, 
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Newport, and Nottingham, the congregation mean- 
while being much affected, and many moved to 
tears. Then came six old and present pupils of 
the Oratory School and took up the coffin for 
removal from the church, being preceded by Canon 
Hawksford as cross bearer, and two priests bearing 
lighted tapers, and followed by the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham, Monsignor Souter, and Canon Long- 
man, the Fathers of the Oratory, the Bishops and 
their Chaplains, the old boys of the school, 
amongst whom walked the Duke of Norfolk, and 
the relatives of the deceased Cardinal. As the 
procession moved from the church the " Office for 
the Dead" was sung. Outside, the coffin was 
placed in an open hearse, and the procession 
set out for Eednal through an enormous mass 
of spectators, who lined the road for some dis- 
tance. 

The little establishment at Eednal looked very 
quiet and picturesque, and to those who had never 
seen it before, there seemed small wonder that the 
late Cardinal liked to retire to it for intervals of 
rest. From its high position may be obtained a 
fine view of the beautiful valley formed by the 
Lickey Hills. In front of the house are three 
lawns arranged in terraces. At the back is a small 
garden, and on the side facing Birmingham is a 
small burial ground, in which there are only a few 
graves, each surmounted by small crosses bearing 
the names of the Fathers of the Oratory who have 
been buried there. From the burial ground there 
is a beautiful view of the whole surroundings of 
this peaceful spot. The house is approached by 
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a long winding carriage-drive, and is covered with 
creepers which form festoons round the rustic 
pillars. A pet magpie hops about the lawns, and 
addresses various remarks to visitors, and there 
are also two ravens, and several dogs, all of whom 
seem to live on very friendly terms together. 

According to the Cardinal's own wishes, the 
grave of Father Ambrose St. John had been 
opened to receive the body, and to this the coffin, 
on the arrival of the funeral cortege, was carried 
by the Fathers of the Oratory, the '* Miserere '* 
being sung as the procession passed through the 
grounds. The brief remaining portion of the 
service was read by Father Austin Mills at the 
grave-side, in a voice broken by deep emotion, and 
then the body was committed to the earth, and 
those around took a farewell look at the coffin. 
Outside the grounds, thousands of people had 
assembled, and crowds remained waiting for a long 
time, evidently reluctant to leave the spot made 
holy by the remains of the dead Cardinal. 

So much has lately been written about John 
Henry Newman, so many minds have striven to 
do justice to him in the public press, that it seems 
almost unnecessary in the pages of a brief sketch 
of his life to trespass on the ground which belongs 
more properly to the critic than to the biographer. 
Men who differed widely from him on matters of 
religious belief have testified, in almost extrava- 
gant terms, to their admiration for his great 
qualities and noble life ; men who came under his 
influence cannot sufficiently express the obligations 
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which they feel to him. It is not saying too much 
to affirm that there is scarcely a man of education 
and culture in England, or wherever the English 
tongue is spoken, who has not at some time or 
other felt the influence of his magic spirit. Upon 
the leaders of thought he exercised a power that 
was simply enormous ; through them his influence 
extended to the people, so that his life may be said 
to have wielded more power tha n that of any other 
public character during the past eighty years. 

It is, of course, in his work in connection with 
the Catholic Church in England that he would most 
wish to be remembered. No man, probably, ever 
came into the Church with clearer convictions that 
he was doing right; no man could possibly be 
happier in his faith than he was. Of the great 
truths of the Christian religion he had no doubt 
whatever, though no one knew better than himself 
the difficulties which so many men have had to 
battle with and subdue before they could enter into 
the peace which so completely filled his own soul. 
No one hearing him preach could take him for a 
mere sentimentalist, to whom religion was simply 
a pretty tissue of conventional theories. He spoke 
to men of their own souls, of their hopes, fears, 
duties, responsibilities, striving to bring them face 
to face with realities which they had, perhaps, 
never previously recognized. Things which men 
had been familiar with from childhood, became, 
under his wonderful powers, new and awful, so 
that his hearers went away from his feet marvel- 
ling that what had seemed so commonplace of old 
now assumed a rare beauty and power. Few men 
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since the birth of Christianity have possessed his 
powers as an apostle. He could persuade and 
command, awe and console, plead and argue ; he 
could lead men in spite of themselves, until, even 
as he said of his own spiritual father, St. Philip, 
they, one by one, put aside the garments of this 
world, and clothed themselves with the rule of the 
new life. 

Of his influence, taken in connection with the 
revival of Catholicism in England, some adequate 
estimate will doubtless be written ere long. Look- 
ing back in the last days of his long life, he must, 
indeed, have felt more than surprised at the differ- 
ence between the position of the Church in 1840 
and her position in 1890, and have marvelled that 
half a century could accomplish so much. At the 
time when he and his associates were beginning 
their work at Oxford, the Catholic Church in 
England was a small and obscure body, labour- 
ing under civil disabilities, disliked by the 
populace, and treated with contempt by those in 
power. It had few churches and priests, fewer 
religious institutions, and instead of being divided 
into dioceses, it was split up into districts. With- 
in the half-century, a change came over this scene 
which can only be described as marvellous. The 
Catholic Church in England, to-day, is, in point of 
numbers, the second amongst the religious com- 
munities of the country ; its clergy are numbered 
by thousands ; its churches are found everywhere ; 
it has monastic institutions, schools, colleges, and 
a hierarchy, while the old restrictions have passed 
away, and Catholics are as free to exercise liberty 

2 
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of conscience as their Protestant neighbours. With 
the passing of the old order has gone much of that 
mutual distrust and dislike which was once so 
common. CathoUcs have seen much to admire in 
Protestants ; Protestants have learnt to respect 
CathoUcs. 

Towards this making for peace, John Henry New- 
man contributed an element which no one has yet 
estimated at its full value. In one sense he was 
far above all creeds, and yet it was on the most 
elementary creed — total dependence upon God — 
that he reUed. England has had in him the rare 
spectacle of a man who, for conscience' sake, 
would give up all ; who, in order to follow truth, 
would encounter and overcome all obstacles ; to 
whom, as weighed in the balance against honesty, 
earthly ambition and reward was nothing, and less 
than nothing; who, though all else went back, 
woud still march onward, alone and self-possessed, 
in his search for the highest. This, indeed, has 
been the great lesson which he has had for English- 
men, for the world, that after all we are nothing, 
and can be nothing, unless we are true in every 
detail to that supreme voice of Conscience within 
us, which is, as he himself strove to enforce upon 
his brothers, the final court of appeal, whereat we 
must all ultimately stand. 
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THE NEWMAN FAMILY. 

There were six brothers and sisters — John 
Henry, Francis William, Charles, Harriett, Jemima 
and Mary. Of the sisters, Harriett married the 
Eev. Thomas Mozley, author of the famous 
" Eeminiscences," and Jemima was married to 
his brother, John Mozley, in the same year, 1836. 
The other sister, Mary, to whom the future 
Cardinal was very deeply attached, died, after only 
a few days' illness, in 1828. The following verses, 
dated Oxford, April, 1828, were written by John 
Henry Newman in memory of his sister : — 

" Death came and went : — ^that so thy image might 
Our yearning hearts possess. 
Associate with all pleasant thoughts and bright, 
With youthful loveliness, 
Sorrow can claim, 
Mary, nor lot nor part in thy soft, soothing name. 

Joy of sad hearts, and light of downcast eyes I 

Dearest, thou art enshrined 
In all thy fragrance in our memories ; 

For we must ever find 

Bare thought of thee 
Freshen this weary life, while weary life shall be." 
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Charles Newman, the youngest of the brothers, 
spent some time at a German University, and was 
afterwards employed in tutorial work in England. 
The career of Professor F. W. Newman has hardly 
been less distinguished than that of his more 
famous brother, the Cardinal. Starting out from 
the same religious standpoint, John Henry and 
Francis William early diverged into paths which 
led to the very opposite poles of thought, so that 
in the end each posed as the champion of extreme 
parties. But although the brothers had scarcely 
a sentiment in common, they were more attached 
to each other than people imagined, and during 
the last years of the Cardinal's life it was no un- 
common thing for the Professor to visit him at 
Eednal, where they spent days together. 



CARDINAL Newman's generosity. 

" After taking my B.A. (Easter, 1839)," writes 
Father Christie, S.J., to the author, **I rerdember 
having a week with Newman, who sounded me as 
to my prospects — I had just got a First and 
Second. I told him I did not want to try for any 
more University honours (essays, etc.), but to read, 
so he proposed my doing Fleury — beginning with 
the period with which Dr. Clarke's history had 
ended. So I set to work, and revised and cor- 
rected an old translation, and ^added notes, all 
of which, I think, were seen by Newman before 
being finally printed by Shrimpton in the Corn 
Market. When the first volume of the three actually 
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published came out I found £50 in my pocket, 
which, I presume, had been given by Parker to 
Newman for the Fleury and for Newman's prefixed 
Essay on Miracles, and I imagine Newman gave 
me all and kept nothing for himself — just like 
him ! " 



FATHER IGNATIUS SPENCER. 

The Honourable and Eeverend George Spencer 
was one of those apostolic men of whom it may be 
safely said that they never cease from labour or 
know rest, except in hard work. He was always 
getting people to pray for England, and experienced 
as much difficulty in the task as one would expect. 
**In the Long Vacation of 1844," writes Father 
Christie, '*I and my brother Charles visited 
Malines, where we met Father Ignatius Spencer, 
who by that time had entered the Passionist Order. 
He took us with him in his visits to convents, to 
obtain prayers for the conversion of England. We 
went with him as far as Cologne. Father Spencer 
seemed to amuse himself. He would ring at a 
convent gate and the Sister would appear, and we 
asked for the Superior. When she came Father 
Ignatius would begin a pitiful story, and the 
Eeverend Mother evidently saw that he came to 
beg. He continued in dolorous strain about the 
needs of England, and the Eeverend Mother would 
look graver and graver, evidently having no money 
to give away. At last he made it known that he 
was making a tour for alms, and that the alms 
were — the prayers of religious communities for the 
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Conversion of England. The Eeverend Mother's 
countenance would then light up and beam with 
satisfaction, finding that she was able to satisfy the 
wishes of Father Spencer. And so we went from 
one convent to another." 

While he lived Father Spencer was always busy. 
He travelled all over Europe getting people to pray, 
and seeking alms for charitable objects. One day, 
being in a Continental town, he suddenly met his 
brother, Earl Spencer. " Hullo, George," said the 
Earl, staring at the shabby figure in the Passionist 
habit, " what are you doing here ? " " Begging," 
said Father Ignatius, laconically. 

His sister. Lady Lyttleton, was Maid of Honour 
to the Queen, and Father Ignatius through her 
came across the Eoyal Family on more than one 
occasion. Once, before the Queen's accession, he 
met her and her mother, the Duchess of Kent, and 
expounded the Catholic Faith to them for an hour. 
He was much impressed by the future Sovereign's 
modest and unassuming demeanour towards her 
mother. " She was a good daughter," he said 
once to some of his brethren, " and must needs be 
a good mother. I have great hopes of her, and I 
trust ye will all pray for her every day." 



FATHER DOMINIC. 



Father Dominic had a very dry and caustic wit, 
and said things now and then which were somewhat 
sharp, however salutary they might be. F. W. 
Faber told him one day that he had some idea of 
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starting a new religious community. " Ah," said 
Father Dominic, ** and what do you propose to 
call it ? " " The Congregation of the Will of God," 
said Faber, with solemn emphasis. " Wouldn't it 
be better," asked Dominic, " to call it the Congre- 
gation of the Will of Faber ! " 

He had a great reputation for visions, and after 
he had founded the Passionist House at Highgate, 
he was once waited upon by a lady who had heard 
of his fame in this way, and who desired to con- 
sult him. " Oh, Father," said she, " I have had a 
most wonderful vision ! " " Well," said Dominic, 
" what was it, child ? " "I saw the First Person 
of the Trinity," said the visitor in awe-struck 
tones. " Ah, that is wonderful. But did you see 
nothing else ? " " Yes, I saw the Second Person 
also." "At what hour of the day was this?" 
" About eight in the evening. Father." " You had 
dined?" "Certainly I had." "And what had 
you eaten for dinner ? " inquired Dominic. The lady 
failed to see how this question affected the matter 
under discussion, and was somewhat indignant, 
but, yielding to pressure, confessed that she had 
partaken of a dinner which could only be described 
as luxurious. Asked further concerning it, she 
said that she had had a glass or two of table-beer 
and two glasses of wine. "It is a great pity, 
daughter," said Father Dominic, " that you did 
not take a third glass. You might then have seen 
the Holy Ghost as well." 

Father Dominic worked very hard in the interests 
of the Passionist Order, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing it promise well in England before he 
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died. He had long had an idea that the Order 
would flourish exceedingly in this country, and it 
would seem that his anticipations are being 
realized, as the community is now very influential, 
and has splendid establishments in several dioceses. 
Father Dominic died as he had wished — in harness. 
He was taken ill while travelling to conduct a 
mission, and died very suddenly on the platform at 
a railway station. 



THE EFFECT OF A POWDEE. 

" One summer," writes Father Christie, " I went 
from St. Bartholomew's, where I was attending 
the lectures, to stay some weeks with Newman at 
Littlemore, and practise my medical knowledge 
on the poor people around. * Well, Betty C.,' said 
Newman to a neighbour one morning, * how's 
Baby ? ' * Please, sir,' replied Betsy, * Mr. Christie 
gave it a powder yesterday, and it died this morn- 
ing 



I' " 



MISS giberne's picture. 

The public have become familiarized with the 
drawing in chalks of the Newman family group 
which Miss Maria Giberne drew when they were 
residing in the cottage at Newnham Courtney, 
formerly occupied by Jean Jacques Eousseau. Some 
people admire the group, which includes all the 
surviving members of the family except Charles 
Newman; but the Cardinal did not approve it. 
" It is," said he, '* a libel on my mother and her 
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children/' Miss Gibeme was a great admirer of the 
Cardinal, and soon followed him into the Church. 
She went to Eome and had, says Mozley, the use 
of a room in the gallery of the Palazzo Borghese, 
where she worked incessantly for twenty years, 
copying and adapting pictures for use in English 
churches. She made drawings of many famous 
men, including Pius IX. and Cardinal Antonelli. 



PICTURES OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

The Cardinal's fine face has been often trans- 
ferred to canvas, and portraits of him must surely 
count by the dozen. He sat to Millais for a very 
fine picture, and also to Ouless. The portrait by 
Eichmond, painted in 1844, is an uncommonly fine 
one. Barraud's portrait is perhaps the best known, 
and the steel engraving prefixed to Mr. Lilly's 
** Characteristics " is very good, and brings out the 
expression of the countenance very clearly. It 
would be a distinct gain if some one would bring a 
collection of the Cardinal's portraits together. 



MR. PUNCH ON THE CARDINAL. 

When Newman's secession was an accomplished 
fact, certain of the papers devoted to humour made 
capital out of his new views and his journey to 
Eome. But when he died the following magnifi- 
cent tribute appeared in the columns of Punch : — 
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JOHN HENKY NEWMAN. 
Bom February 21st, 1801 ; died August 11th, 1890. 

" Lead, kindly Light 1 " From lips serene as strong, 

Chaste as melodious, on world-weary ears 

Fall, 'midst earth's chaos wild of hopes and fears. 
The accents calm of spiritual song. 
Striking across the tumult of the throng 

Like the still line of lustre, soft, severe. 

From the high-riding, ocean-swaying sphere. 
Athwart the wandering wilderness of waves. 
Is there not human soul-Hght which so laves 

Earth's lesser spirits with its chastening beam. 

That passion's bale-fire and the lurid gleam 
Of sordid selfishness know strange eclipse ? 
Such purging lustre his, whose eloquent lips 

Lie silent now. Great soul, great Englishman I 

Whom narrowing bounds of creed, or caste, or Ian, 
Exclude not firom world-praise and all men's love. 

Fine spirit, which the strain of ardent strife 
Warped not firom its firm poise, or made to move 

From the pure pathways of the Saintly Life I 
Newman, farewell 1 Myriads tvhose spirits spurn 

The limitations thou didst love so well, 

Who never knew the shades of Oriel, 
Or felt their quickened spirits pulse and bum 

Beneath that eye's regard, that voice's spell, — 
Myriads, world-scattered and creed-sundered, turn 

In thought to that hushed chamber's chastened gloom. 

In all great hearts there is abundant room 
For memories of greatness, and high pride 
In what sects cannot kill nor seas divide. 
The Light had led thee, on through honoured days 
And lengthened, through wild gusts of blame and praise. 

Through doubt, and severing change, and poignant pain, 

Warfare that strains the breast and racks the brain. 
At last to haven I Now no EngHsh heart 
Will willingly forego unfeigned part 
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In honouring thee, true master of our tongue, 

On whose word, writ or spoken, ever hung 
All English ears which knew that tongue's best charm ; 
Not as great Cardinal such hearts most warm 

To one above all office and all state. 

Serenely wise, magnanimously great ; 
Not as the pride of Oriel, or the star 
Of this host or of that in creed's hot war. 

But as the noble spirit, stately, sweet, 

Ardent for good without fanatic heat. 
Gentle of soul, though greatly mihtant, 
Saintly, yet with no touch of cloistral cant ; 

Him England honours, and so bends to-day 

In reverent grief o'er Newman's glorious clay. 

A REMINISCENCE. 

A well-known cleryman who happened to be in 
Eome in 1847 went to hear Newman preach at the 
English College. Never, he afterwards said, should 
he forget the striking figure of the famous convert, 
nor the intense spirituality which seemed to eman- 
ate from him. The subject was the giving up of 
everything for Truth's sake, and the half-suppressed 
sob of the preacher as he spoke of the sacrifices 
necessary if men would choose between two 
opinions, testified to the deep feeling of his own 
heart. No one perhaps ever fully recognized the 
sacrifice made by Newman. But he felt amply- 
rewarded afterwards, as his own words, constantly 
recurring, have often proved : — ** I have lost friends, 
I have lost the world, but I have gained Him who 
gives in Himself houses, and brethren and sisters, 
and mothers and children, and lands a hundredfold ; 
I have lost the Perishable and gained the Infinite ; 
I have lost Time and I have gained Eternity ! " 
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THE DEPTH OP NEWMAN's CONVICTION. 

It has often, no doubt, been wondered at by 
Protestants, whose notions of the Church of Eome 
are not always clear, how a man of Dr. Newman's 
great learning could embrace its faith. Such senti- 
ments indeed have so constantly been put forward 
as to become wearisome. How real and how deep 
his convictions were may be seen from the follow- 
ing passage, extracted from a postscript to the 
fourth edition of his "Letter to the Duke of Nor- 
folk '' : — 

" From the day I became a Catholic to this day, 
now close upon thirty years, I have never had a 
moment's misgiving that the Communion of Eome 
is that Church which the Apostle set up at Pente- 
cost, which alone has * the adoption of sons, and 
the glory, and the covenants, and the revealed law, 
and the service of God, and the promises,' and in 
which the Anglican Communion, whatever its 
merits and demerits, whatever the great excellence 
of individuals in it, has, as such, no part. Nor 
have I ever for a moment hesitated in my convic- 
tion, since 1845, that it was my clear duty to join 
that Catholic Church, as I did then join it, which 
in my own conscience I felt to be Divine. 

" Persons and places, incidents and circum- 
stances of life which belong to my first forty-four 
years are deeply lodged in my memory and my 
affections ; moreover, I have had more to try and 
afflict me in various ways as a Catholic than as an 
Anglican ; but never for a moment have I wished 
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myself back ; never have I ceased to thank my 
Maker for His mercy in enabling me to make the 
great change, and never has He let me feel forsaken 
by Him, or in distress of any kind of religious 
trouble." 
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